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A 

HAPPY 

CHRISTMAS TO US 

ALL 


Bringing Home the Happy Tree 



The Christmas tree is always a great feature in the home at this season; and these hoys are 
making sure that their tree shall arrive in time fof decorating hy bringing it home themselves 


THE WHOLE WORLD 
LISTENING 

GREATEST MIRACLE OF 
OUR TIME 

Wireless Marching Forward at 
an Amazing Rate 

FROM TELEGRAPH CLICKS TO 
TRANSATLANTIC CONCERTS 

Every evening a million people in 
Europe or America fix on tlieir head¬ 
phones and adjust their wireless receiv¬ 
ing sets to let in sounds, as they might 
open, the window to let in air. 

It is just as simple. Most of them do 
not think twice about it. t -Yet it seems 
to us the greatest recurring miracle of 
our time ; the wisest man of science can¬ 
not . altogether explain how it comes 
about that the sounds of people-far away 
can be brought on electric waves to the 
room in which we sit. Yet, as if in 
defiance of mere mortal explanations, the 
wireless wave repeats and increases its 
marvel day by day. ‘ ' 

Wireless All About Us 

Not so many years ago the greatest 
wonder it produced was to telegraph 
electric impulses, which made clicks in 
telephones on two islands—-Flat. Holm 
and Steep Holm—eight miles apart in 
the Bristol Channel ; and when, a* few 
years after that, Mr. Marconi sent wire¬ 
less telegraphic clicks across the English 
Channel the most experienced electri¬ 
cians shook their heads in considerable 
doubt when qsked if wireless could get 
much farther. 

And now, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the passing of a cloud, wireless telephony 
is all about us, above us, surrounding us 
as the air wntps us round, throbbing in 
our ears as the great ocean of the . ether 
itself throbs, ripples, and pulsates. - 

•If we do not tune our wireless sets and 
adjust the headphones, these ripples 
and vibrations pass us by. The windows 
of our brain are closed to them. But 
open the adjustable electric window, 
open it by means of the wonderful valves 
to just the right distance, and there, will 
stream in the electric ripples and- pulses 
of the etlieric ocean, all sorted out and 
put into such proper order that, through 
the medium of a little telephone receiver, 
they speak to us with human tongues 
and musical chords separated from, us 
by rivers and mountains, wide ocean mid 
broad continent. * ' 

First Words from America 

Just as an invention seems to leap on 
'us' as a surprise, though the progress of 
its discovery is really continuous, so 
there are periods in wireless telephony 
when its marvels appear to throng on us 
in a rush. It was during the war that 
a wireless listener on the Eiffel Tower 
first heard words spoken in America, 
and some strays of that historic message 
were caught up in a hut in lonely Hono¬ 
lulu ; but after that was a long silence. 
Then the wireless began speaking again. 


shouting, singing, all over.tlie Northern 
Hemisphere. Any month now gathers' 
in astounding performances from all 
over the globe. The C.N. has told how 
the crew of the Bowdoin, embedded in the 
. ice 700 miles from the Pole, hear the 
sounds of concerts distributed .by the 
greater radio stations of North America. 

That is a thing which, because of the 
situation of the explorers in the freezing 
Polar night, strikes the imagination; but 
things equally wonderful happen every 
day nearer home. Mr. Lloyd George, 
delivered a speech the other day which, 
had he spoken his loudest, could not 
have reached the ears of more than 300p 
or 4000 auditors who could at the same 
time see him ; but, spoken into ampli¬ 
fiers and magnifiers, his words were heard 
as clearly as he uttered them by 50,000 
people gathered in a square. 

It used to be thought rather wonder¬ 
ful that on General Election nights a 
crowd could gather in Trafalgar Square 
and see the results going up in lighted 
letters on a magic-lantern screen ; but at 
this General Election the results, as they 
came in, were broadcast all over the 


British Isles, so that there was hardly a 
village so remote, that it could not have 
heard the results as soon as London 
heard them. It was the first election in 
our history in which the results were 
known at the same time everywhere 
throughout the land. 

The first words spoken across the 
Atlantic w T ere heard in 1915. In 1924 
we may lie in our beds, and, in the 
hours of early morning, put the head¬ 
phones to our ears, and, if our receiving 
set lias range enough, listen to a concert 
in New York. 

And it is all only a beginning, won¬ 
derful as it is. Operas will some day be 
heard as easily as election results ; the 
news of the day is heard regularly now 
twice every night throughout the king¬ 
dom. Perhaps someone with a more 
poetic mind will in a year or two be call¬ 
ing us up in town to ask if we would like to 
hear the nightingales singing at Yaver- 
land in the Isle of Wight or in some deep 
quiet wood in Kent. 

Indeed, the British Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany hope soon to let us hear the hiss of 
the surf as it batters on our island shores. 


LOST IN THE 
MOUNTAINS 

AIRMAN’S ADVENTURE 
IN THE SNOW 

Crawling Through the Drifts 
to Safety 

THRILLING STORY 

An American airman, flying with the 
mails from Salt Lake City, Utah, to 
Cheyenne, in Wyoming, has had a thrill¬ 
ing adventure, and escaped ; from a 
difficult and dangerous situation only by 
his own pluck and resourcefulness. 

The route between the two cities lies 
across a. lonely territory, and the aero¬ 
plane has to pass over more than one 
range of mountains, . the tops of which 
are snow-clad. While in the air tile pilot, 
Mr. Henry G. Boonstra, lost his bearings 
and was compelledjto land in the snow. 

. He .came, down safely, but when lie 
wanted to: rise again and resume his 
journey lie. found the snow so soft and 
deep that his .machine, instead of 
running over it, ploughed into it. 

Alone on the Mountain 

Here was'a nice dilemma ! Of course, 
he knew that when it was'found'that'die 
did not arrive in Cheyenne airmen would 
be sent out to look for him, but that 
might not be for a day or. two. Mean¬ 
while what was lie to do in the cold and 
amid .the snow," miles from liuman 
habitation, so far as he knew? 

As a first step he decided to spread 
out on the snow near his derelict 
machine a pair of overalls, making them 
look like a man lying on the.snow. This 
dark patch would be sure to. attract the 
attention of any airman who passed that 
way arid was looking down. 

But he could not remain where he was 
till found, so he started to walk away 
in the hope of finding some liut or other 
human dwelling where he could at least 
get shelter at night. 

Snow had recently fallen, and there 
were dangerous drifts, where the material 
was so soft as to allow'any thing weighty 
to sink in it. What could he do ? 

The pilot was quite equal to the occa¬ 
sion, "and, taking the mail bags from the 
aeroplane, he tied these securely,to his 
hands and knees, so that they would 
act much in. the same way as snowshoes, 
and then he set off crawling. 

The Signal Seen 

In this way lie coveretl a good deal of 
distance without further mishap, and at 
last, to his great joy, saw not very far 
away the lonely cabin of a rancher. Here 
he obtained the shelter lie needed. 

Meanwhile liis non-arrival at Cheyenne 
and his non-return to Salt Lake City had 
caused much concern, and airmen were 
sent out to search the mountains. 

The outspread overalls attracted their 
attention, and the lost pilot, hearing the 
machine, was soon making signals*. A 
suitable landing place was found, and 
the man and his mails were picked up 
and carried safely to Cheyenne. 
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WAR IN SAMOA 

EXPEDITION LEAVES 
ENGLAND 

Men of Science Going Out to 
Fight a Mosquito 

A MYSTERY OF THE NIGHT 

A war expedition is on its way from 
England to Samoa in the South Seas. 

It is not going out to kill men or 
starve women and children, but to fight 
a battle on behalf both of white men 
and of the brown South Sea friends of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who sutler so 
Terribly from a disease known as ele¬ 
phantiasis. The enemies they are going 
to fight is a tiny coconut mosquito. 

In command of, the expedition is Dr. 
Patrick Buxton, of the London School 
of Tropical Medicine, who is accom¬ 
panied by his wife and a young scientist 
from Cambridge. In New Zealand they 
will be joined by some medical students, 
and together they are going to carry out 
their warfare from Apia, in Samoa, 
where R. L. S. lived. 

A Carrier of Disease 

The mosquito is the enemy because it 
is the “ carrier,” as it is called, of the 
tiny filaria, or hair-like worms, which 
cause elephantiasis. When the mosquito 
bites a man' it may leave on the skin 
some of these little worms, which find 
their way under the skin, and by extra¬ 
ordinarily roundabout routes finally get 
into the glands, and make their home. 

The mother worm soon grows to 
about three inches long, and the father 
to about half this length. Their babies, 
each in a little sheath, pass on into the 
blood, and if you look through a miscro- 
scope at a drop of blood of someone in- j 
fected it looks like a mass of wriggling 
little men in sacks, a thousand to a drop. 
These stop the flow of the blood, and 
soon lead to the terrible swellings of the 
body and limbs which make, the poor 
patient look morq like a small elephant 
than a human being. Hence the name 
of the disease 

When the Mosquito Bites 

So much the scientists have dis¬ 
covered, but they also find—though they 
cannot explain why—that none of the 
little worms can be found in blood taken 
from a patient during the day. They 
only appear to be present at night. But 
it is at night that the mosquito ’ bites 
people, and it then takes into.its stomach 
a fresh supply of these filaria, which 
rapidly begin, to develop and are ’passed 
on in a few days to the next human being 
that the mosquito bites, dropping out 
from under its proboscis on to the skin* 

It is true there are medicines which 
might kill these filaria in the human, 
body, but the drug would have to be so 
strong that it would kill the patient. So 
Dr. Buxton and his helpers are going-to 
show that the best thing to do is to deal 
with the mosquito which carries the 
disease from one person to another. 

. Round the Coconut Palms 

The mosquito breeds wherever there 
is standing water or moisture round the 
coconut palms, and so they are going to 
take an atoll, or small coral island, drain 
away all the stagnant water, clear the 
undergrowth, see that there are no 
empty coconut shells lying about to hold 
water, and hunt out and destroy th6 little 
rhinoceros beetle which bores holes into 
the trees, making little cups which re¬ 
tain the moisture. All the drinking 
water supplies for the natives will be 
carefully protected from the mosquito, 
and it is believed that it will then be 
shown that when the insect no longer 
has places to breed in it will die out. 

The expedition will also collect all the 
facts about the birds, insects, and 
flowers that it can. Specimens of all 
sorts will be sent.home to London ; and 
Dr. Buxton hopes to bring back to the 
London Zoo a dodunculus/a bird which 
is the first cousin to the extinct dodo. 


THE RIVER THE 
POET LOVED 

SHALL IT HAVE A NEW 
BRIDGE? 

How Two Counties May Save 
a Railway Journey 

WHAT THE DUDDON SAID 
TO WORDSWORTH 

The road-makers are beginning to 
wake up/though-very late in the day. 
One proof of it is that the authorities of 
Lancashire and Cumberland are talking 
of a bridge over the estuary of the River 
Duddon. 

The Duddon is a lovely stream as it 
leaves its mountain source, and Words¬ 
worth has sung its praises in . many 
sonnets; but when it gets on the sea¬ 
shore flats, and saunters broadly to the 
sea, it loses its beauty and becomes 
somewhat of a nuisance. 

On the one side is Millom and on the 
other side Askam, and if a bridge that 
would carry a railway were there the 
two places might be brought within a 
few minutes of each other. As it is, the 
journey by train takes half an hour, 
for rail and road go wandering up the 
stream to find a crossing. 

The making of a bridge was sanctioned 
many years ago but never undertaken. 
Now Cumberland and Lancashire have 
a fine chance of satisfying everybody, 
and giving back to the Duddon its old 
character, the character that moved our 
greatest Nature poet to sing of this 
flowing river as Tennyson sang of a 
flowing brook. Thirty - four sonnets 
Wordsworth left us on the Duddon, and 
they wind up with one which ends in 
five of the noblest and most inspiring 
lines to be found in all our English 
literature.. We give. the whole of this 
last sonnet here. 

I thought of thee, my partner and my guide, 

As being past away. Vain sympathies ! 

For, backward, Duddon! as I cast my eyes, 
I see what was, and is, and will abide ; 

Still glides the stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

The form remains, the function never dies; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We men, who in our morn of youth defied - 
The elements, must vanish ; be it so! 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future 'hour ; 

And if, as toward the:silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith's tran¬ 
scendent dower, 

IVe feel that we are greater, than we know* 

To Our Heroes 

Wo give sonie -further inscriptions 
That reach us from various^parts of the 
country, following on the inscriptions 
we have already published:'from Peace 
Memorials. . - '/V ; '* */ ‘ 5 

On the stone cross inh Gamp.sea Ash 
Churchyard , Suffolk, are the words : 

Pass, friend ; : all's' well. T 

At Spiers' School, Beiili,-belo,w an angel 
with ; a flickering torch are '■ the words : 

To you, with failing hands, "we throw 
the torch; • . S . ‘ *; 

Be yours to hold it high. ’ 

On the memorial porch ai Eccles Parish 
Church, Manchester, are tMwords in Latin: 

For Christ and Fatherland they died; 
for Christ and Fatherland they live. 

lit the portico of the BrztisJTMuseum, just 
outside the entrance, are these flue lines : 
They shall grow not old, as we that are 
left grow old; 

Age shall not wither them, nor the 
years condemn; 

At the going down of the sun and in 
the morning 

We will remember them. 

These beautiful lines are from a poem 
by Mr. Laurence Binyon, one of the 
officials of the Museum, and a reader 
reminds us that they are also inscribed 
on the memorial at Avondale Unitarian 
Church, Peekliam. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 



Greater New York has over a million 
school children this year. 


ELEPHANTS FOR 
-CANADA 

Machinery May be 
Replaced by Animals 

IN .THE HOME OF THE MAMMOTH 


America'has now over 4000 million 
dollars in gold, the largest amount she 
has' ever possessed. 

It is said that the consumption of ice¬ 
cream in England has now reached 
twenty million gallons a year. 

It Is announced that the telephone 
system in South Africa is to be equipped 
with automatic exchanges. 

Canada’s loss from forest fires last 
year was equal to over £1 for every man, 
woman, and child in the country. 

The Dinosaur Eggs 

The dinosaur eggs found in Mongolia 
are on sale to museums for ^450 apiece. 

A Picture by Sir Joshua 

An original'painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, about which there has been 
doubt, has been identified at Newquay. 

£$] The IVIotor Death-Roll 

There were more deaths resulting 
from motor accidents in California last 
year than from the nine deadliest diseases 
put together. 

Where the Money Gees 

The people of the United States are 
estimated to Have spent a hundred 
million pounds on sweetmeats and ice¬ 
cream last year./ • - 

25,000 Flowers 

A bouquet containing-25,000 flowers, 
was recently presented to Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, president of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

' Millions of Golf Balia 

It is estimated that over thirteen 
million golf-balls have been sold in 
America in 1923, three million being 
imported from England and Scotland. 

Twopence for £50,000 

An English business man who lent 
£50,000 to a German before the war has 
been paid back ' in £50,000 worth of 
German marks -—worth twopence. 

Good Use for a Bad Thing 

A German marine mine, swept up. by 
the British in /thb North Sea, is now 
being used‘as a postbox on the C.P.R. 
liner Empress of Australia. 

Petrol from Gaa 

Of the annual American gasoline pro¬ 
duction over 406/million gallons is now 
made from the.gas at the oil wells, which 
not long ago was allowed to go to waste. 

The Film and the Eye 

The rays of';the arc lights used in 
film studios are so harmful, to the eyes 
of the actors.that a company has offered 
£rooo for the-discovery of a practicable 
alternative/ / •' -'* - 

Developing Niagara 

The largest po.rtable.pneumatic riveter 
ever made was constructed for work in a 
new power plant.at Niagara Falls. It 
develops.a force ’of 300,000 pounds and 
weighs 150 tons:’ . /• ■ 

14 Miles of Grain 

The Canadian Pacific Railwayrecently 
broke all records by sending' 1800 cars 
of. grain east.from Winnipeg in one day. 
Made up in one train these cars would 
stretch almost 14 miles. 

Skyscraper University 

America is to have a .new skyscraper 
university that - will cost about 
£2,000,000.. It will stand on Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, and .will be the tallest 
university building in the world. 

. Long Journey of an. Egg 

A grocer in New Jersey, U.S.A., has 
received a bunch of bananas from Cuba 
in which there was a bird’s nest contain¬ 
ing one egg. The egg was. not broken, 
although it had come itoo ; miles. 

150-Year-Old Shoes 

- A Chicago family has a pair of shoes 
that has been handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation since they were made 
in Scotland in 1770. They are now being 
worn by a child of the sixth generation, 
but show little sign of wear. Surely a 
great record for Scottish workmanship. 


• The lumbermen of British Columbia 
are said to be considering the introduc¬ 
tion of Indian elephants into the timber 
areas to do logging work, as they do in 
India and Burma. 

The animals are said to be much 
more efficient than machinery, and far 
cheaper, and, though they appear to 
work slowly, they get through a great 
deal in the course of the day, for they 
are steady plodders and never seem to 
need rest. 

The only thing that makes the Cana¬ 
dian lumbermen hesitate about intro¬ 
ducing • elephants to the camps is the 
severity of the weather in winter. The 
present-day elephant, whether the- 
Asiatic or African species, is a creature 
of the warmer climates, and it might 
not be able to survive life in the Cana¬ 
dian forests. 

On the other hand, if it were system¬ 
atically introduced and could live in 
the cold, it might develop'a hairy or 
woolly covering. to its body, as the 
mammoth did in prehistoric days. 

It would indeed be a strange thing 
if the elephant became a familiar 
inhabitant of the North of America, 
once the home of the mammoth. 

THE LITTLE BLUE FLY 
Attack on the Orange Groves 

A reader who once lived five years in 
the Bahama Islands, off the coast of 
Florida, and has recently revisited ■ 
them reports that they have a very un¬ 
welcome Visitor—a small blue fly that 
attacks oranges and spoils the” fruit. 
Where thousands of oranges formerly 
grew not one is to be seen, and oranges 
are scarcer there than in England. 

So far the Government has tried in 
vain to stop the ravages of the insect pest. 

Around the Bahamas are many 
dangerous coral reefs. In the days of 
piracy these reefs served as a protection 
for the pirates. While ships were often 
wrecked on them, the pirates knew 
exactly where lay the passages through 
the reefs could be found, and were able to 
escape by. channels that honest mariners 
with less ’ local knowledge dared not 
attempt to ftavigate. 

Now* rpassages for ships are being 
cleared, between Harbour Island and 
the. island of Spanish Wells is a very 
dangerous 4 reef known as The Devil’s 
Backbone, :on which many ships have 
been wrecked.' The reef has been blown 
up, and aMeep and safe channel made 
that will; be called Bliss Channel, after 
Baron;. Bliss, who provided the money 
for clearing the passage through the 
obstructing reef. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT 
• Coming Changes at 
Westminster 

The whole nation is looking forward 
with interest to the new Parliament, 
which will meet with the coming of the 
New Year, 

The changes in the Government will 
bring many new personalities into pro¬ 
minence during the next few months, 
but it; is hoped that the course of 
politics will be steadied by the general 
desire of all parties to pursue first the 
well-being of the nation, and to respect 
the decision of the electorate. 

The country, having been asked to 
decide for Free Trade or Protection, 
has decided against any great change ; 
but there must be many changes at 
Westminster during the next few weeks 
which'will greatly interest the nation. 

One of the features of the new House 
of Commons will be the presence of 
eight women members. 
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SHADES OF THREE 
DEAD EMPIRES 

THE ROMANCE OF NORTH 
AFRICA 

Where Carthage Challenged 
Rome for World Mastery 

A PRAYER FOR PRISONERS AND 
CAPTIVES 

For good or ill Italy has committed 
herself to a civil and military expedition 
in Tripoli. In so far as it is civil.we may 
wish it well. 

In any event, the- movement stirs 
great memories. Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, represent all that 
was known of the Dark Continent in the 
classical age of the world.. South of 
them lay mystery, terror, and .inex¬ 
pressible horror ; but these places lured 
the mighty men of the old world as 
America lured our modern men. 

It was on that coast that the Phoeni¬ 
cians won success unparalleled in com¬ 
merce and exploration ; it was there that 
Carthage rose to challenge Rome, there 
that the legions of the Eternal City over¬ 
threw Hannibal and made Rome mis¬ 
tress of the Earth. Carthaginians, 
Greeks, Romans, were there ,,before 
Arabs, Spaniards, and Turks had ever 
been heard of. 

Masterpieces of Art and Culture 

The desert fringes behind the coast 
teem with the ruins of ancient njaster- 
pieces of art and culture. For two 
thousand years they have been, the 
spoil of semi-barbarism. James Bruce 
was the first of modern men really to 
reveal the wonders of the land, for it 
was there that his thrilling adventures 
began when he set out on his immortal 
search for the source of the Nile. 

In places today the conditions are as 
barbarous as he saw them. They could 
hardly be worse, for cruelty and greed 
were the guiding motives of rulers then. 
Bruce found savage potentates dictating 
to the Courts of Europe, our own Court 
included. He saw Englishmen seized 
and thrown into slavery, French consuls 
yoked to carts like beasts of burden, 
an English invalid threatened 'with a 
thousand strokes of the bastinado. No 
atrocity known to human ingenuity was 
spared, and the truth was known, every¬ 
where, yet our George the Third sent 
these ruffians presents and messages. 

The Plundered Pilgrims 

Among the people Bruce met in these 
lands were some stranger than-any tale 
of romance has pictured. 'Ohe* great 
tribe of wealthy Arabs escaped all tribute 
because they were compelled to live on 
lion’s flesh, “ thus eating up the enemies 
of the State.” Bruce ate lion-flesh with 
them. But, though they were friendly 
to him, they plundered a caravan of 
2000 pilgrims marching from Morocco to 
Mecca, and left them to perish of hunger 
and thirst in the desert. 

Town life was not more secure, for 
Bruce arrived at one place where plague 
had brought the population low and 
trade to a standstill, and the wretched 
survivors had been reduced to .cannibal¬ 
ism when he appeared in their midst. 

Such was the condition to" which this 
old land of wonders had come ; ’such was 
the land which gave rise to the pirates 
known to history as the Barbarv 
Corsairs, who for centuries ravaged the 
Mediterranean, pillaged and tortured 
the travellers of all lands, and brought 
into our Litany the words still there, 
“-For all prisoners and -captives w r e 
beseech Thee to hear us. Good Lord.” 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Spode painted dessert service . £241 
An enamelled gold snuff-box v . £200 

Worcester painted dinner service £194 
A large Chinese rock-crystal ball £157 

A French clock.£436 

Nelson’s dressing-table ... £55 

Pen-and-ink drawing by Whistler £26 


THE GIRLS ON THE FARM 



Studley Castle, the beautiful home of the Horticultural and Agricultural College for Women 



Students receiving a lesson in veterinary science 


The Horticultural and Agricultural College for Women has its home jn the beautiful old 
Studley Castle, in Warwickshire; and here we see the castle and some of the happy girl 
students learning to be farmers 


LADYBIRDS TO 
ORDER 

NEW WAY OF FIGHTING 
PESTS IN ENGLAND 

Following the Insects Up the 
Rocky Mountains 

THE SLEEPERS WAKE 

A new way of fighting insect pests in 
England has just been devised. 

In South London is an entomological 
expert who assembles battalions of 
ladybirds, and supplies them to gar¬ 
deners and growers whose plants are 
infested with green fly. 

The ladybirds sleep through the cold 
winter and wake up in the spring, 
about the time that the aphis or green 
fly becomes abundant. They feed on the 
aphis, and clear - the rose bushes and 
other plants of that pest far more effect¬ 
ively than can be done with sprays. 

Already the “ ladybird factory,” as it 
is called, has over half a rgillion lady¬ 
birds, and these will be available for a 
great campaign against the green fly 
next spring. There are several kinds of 
ladybirds, but the .bulk of this stock 
consists of the two-spot ladybird. 

Gathering the Ladybirds 

Mr. Crabbe, a Fellow of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society, who keeps the lady¬ 
birds, houses them as naturally as pos¬ 
sible. In small glasshouses the lady¬ 
birds spend the winter on the stems of 
plants which are liable to the attacks of 
the aphis, and when the time comes they 
are sent to gardeners who order them 
for a spring campaign against tile aphis. 

Although tliis scheme is new in Eng¬ 
land, it* has been long practised in 
America. This month collectors go off 
up the Rocky Mountains to the places 
where the ladybirds are known to hiber¬ 
nate, and gather them in millions, 
packing them in sacks, and bringing 
them down by mule to the Californian 
State Insectary at Sacramento. 

For months the sleeping ladybirds 
are kept in a state of suspended anima¬ 
tion, being stored in cold but well- 
ventilated chambers. Then, in April 
and May, letters begin ty arrive at the 
Insectary from fruit growers all over 
the State of California, whose orchards 
are liable to be attacked by green fly, 
asking for supplies. The lactybirds are 
taken from their chambers and packed in 
boxes containing one pound, or about 
33,000 insects. 

Insects that Help Man 

The difficulty in California used to be 
that the green fly multiplied vastly and 
set to work destroying plants weeks 
before the ladybirds had come down 
from the mountains ; but this has been 
overcome by the plan of collecting the 
ladybirds in their haunts, and thawing 
them out in time to attack the earliest 
pests each season, before they have an 
opportunity of multiplying. 

This is now a regular part of the great 
fruit-growing industry of America. By 
means of the ladybirds, thus awakened 
and set to work, many orchards which 
used to be nearly ruined are now kept 
free from the dreaded pest. 

WEALTH FROM EXTINCT 
VOLCANOES 
Nine Million Tons of Potash 

A new source of the important 
mineral potash has been discovered in 
Italy, where over nine million tons has 
been estimated to exist in a volcanic 
deposit lying at the foot of a line of 
extinct volcanoes near Or vie to. 

An Italian engineer, Baron Blanc, 
has brought to a successful issue a 
process for extracting the potash from the 
volcanic mineral leucite, and the supplies 
available will be sufficient for the world’s 
demands for five hundred years. 

This discovery is of immense im¬ 
portance to industry, as hitherto nearly 
all the potash has come from the famous 
Stassfurt deposits in Germany* 
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NEWS THREE YEARS 
OLD 

DETAILS OF A MIGHTY 
UPHEAVAL 

Perhaps the Greatest 
Earthquake Known in History 

HOW LITTLE WE KNOW 
OF CHINA ! Av . 

It is not often nowadays that a great 
event remains unknown, especially a 
great catastrophe ; yet today very few 
people know that China three'years ago 
suffered a calamity in which about 
200,000 people lost their, lives, and 
nearly 30,000 square miles- of the pro¬ 
vince of Kansu *was devastated. + It is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable example 
of late news received in our time. 

The full news of what had happened 
seems to have passed almost unnoticed 
in other countries for a year or two, and, 
although some of the facts have- been 
published, the event is so little known in 
England that it was not even mentioned 
in the list of the world's big. earthquakes 
at the time of the Japanese disaster. 

The Earth Swings To and Fro 

It is true that. Kansu is a remote 
province, China is in a very disturbed 
state, communication, was „cut off,• and 
most countries had their own serious 
troubles at the time; yet it. is almost 
incredible that one. of the most terrible 
natural cataclysms, of all time was 
practically ignored by the bulk of the 
-papers in England. 

v- It seems that the earthquake began 
lust before ten o'clock on the morning of 
December 16, 1920, when a.bitterly cold 
wind and a fierce dust storm were raging. 
Suddenly a tremendous roar under¬ 
ground was heard, and the earth seemed 
to swing to the north-east and jerk back 
to the south-west. Tens of thousands of 
people were either swallowed up by the 
earth or buried- in the ruins of their 
homes. Hundreds of cities, towns, and 
villages were completely wiped out. 
Farm lands were carried away, and, as the 
Chinese say, even “ the mountains 
walked,” for a range of high hills moved 
bodily about a mile. Valleys opened and 
swallowed up thousands of people, and 
in some towns whole streets were en¬ 
gulfed. At one place a caravan ‘of 
camels disappeared in a : moment; At 
another one little boy, the sole survivor 
of a family, dug his way out of his buried 
home after five days’ hrird work. - 

Mountain Slides into the Valley 

One mountain, with a temple on top, 
slid down into a valley. . In a' place 
known as the Valley in the. Dead 
seven great landslides crashed, one after 
another into a gap in the. hills about 
three miles long, and every living thing 
in the valley was killed except three men 
and two dogs. -These survivors were 
carried in a very remarkable- way across 
the. valley on the crest of am avalanche, 
which was caught in the cross-current 1 of 
two other slides. With them went their 
house, orchard, and threshing floor, 
A high road was cut in'two, and one 
half carried bodily to the top of a hill. • 

The Chinese official figures of the loss 
of life give 200,000, and foreign investi¬ 
gators declare that it cannot have been 
very much less.- - -■ 

. Earthquake Stops a War 

But thermost dramatic episode in this 
terrible catastrophe was the destruction 
of a Moslem fanatic and his 300 warlike 
followers. This man, ironically named 
Ma the Benevolent, was gathered with 
his people in a cave, where he had just 
proclaimed a holy war on the unbelievers 
of the district, when the earthquake 
sealed up the cave’s mouth, leaving the 
fanatics at their devotions. Then* fol¬ 
lowed a terrific avalanche, and they were 
buried so deep that months of digging 
has failed to reveal their bodies. The 
story became known through a watcher, 
set at the mouth of the cave. The 
Chinese, who believe that in some sub- 


THINGS THAT MIGHT 
BE DONE 

How are We to Help Our 
Million Idle Men ? 

C.N. READER’S 12 WAYS 

How many ideas for helping the un¬ 
employed are put forward, we wonder, 
on the election platforms ? 

Probably most of us have our own 
ideas of things that might be done; 
one of our readers sends us the follow¬ 
ing twelve ways of employing labour on 
work of permanent advantage 

x. The construction of great elec¬ 
tricity stations for supplying cheaper 
power throughout the country. 

2. The cultivation and. refining of 
beet sugar on a large scale. 

3. The cultivation^ of potatoes Tor the 
extraction of motor spirit. 

4. The construction of tunnels between 

England and France, Scotland and 
Ireland, Essex and Kent. . ? : 

5. Reopening and reconstruction of 
unused waterways and canals. 

t>. Reclamation of land on the shores 
of the Wash, the Dee, and the Severn. . 

7. Afforestation in suitable, districts. 

8. Electrification of all railways to 
economise coal. 

9. Housing everywhere. \y • J 

10. Road widening for motor traffic. 

11. Construction of a great under¬ 
ground central station in London to 
avoid the present dead-end termini. 

12. Construction of large reservoirs 
on the Thames above Windsor to ensure 
an ample water supply to London. 

Certainly anything is better than a dole 
without work, arid most of these things 
are such as will eventually be done. 

ARCTIC DEER KILLED BY 
VOLCANIC ASH 
Strange Result of an Eruption 

A volcano in Alaska was recently in 
eruption, and this* led to a most un¬ 
expected result. - * 

The ash thrown out by the volcano 
fell in a dense shower, and covered the 
feeding grounds of the. reindeer in the 
government herd at Port Heiden to a 
depth of an inch and a half. 
r After the ash had settled the reindeer 
naturally visited their old haunts in 
search of food ; but the dust was stirred 
up by the movements of their hoofs, and 
they breathed the particles and de¬ 
veloped acute throat arid lung trouble, 
which caused sickness,. and, in some ! 
cases, death. ( * 

The dust was carried'by the wind, and 
.many of the men who herd the 1 deer 
were affected, though none died.' 

So bad was the situation that, an at¬ 
tempt was made, to drive the whole herd 
across the Alaskan peninsula, to better 
forage grounds ; but this failed, and it is 
feared, there will be further deaths 
through the volcanic dust. . 

Continued from the previous column 
terranean recess there" lives a - great 
and fierce dragon, explain the catas¬ 
trophe by saying that the dragon has 
wagged his tail—as he, does, they say, 
every third century ! - f , 

The part of Kaiisu which lias been so 
terribly devastated lies .between, the 
Yellow River arid the Wei River, and 
covers an area i$o, miles long by 150 
miles wide. The earthquake is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the most terrible ever 
recorded, far worse than the Japanese 
earthquake this year.. 

"Both British and American mis¬ 
sionaries have been doing much to relieve 
the suffering in the province, and the 
China Inland Mission, through its 
workers, has been ceaseless in its efforts. 

. Only lately, after three years, has the 
detailed news of this disaster been made 
known to the world, and the delay is 
truly a vivid witness to the vastness and 
backwardness of this wonderful Eastern 
land, which had a reigning house before 
England had a name. 


THE POWER IN A 
DROP OF WATER 

Hydraulic Force that 
Smashes Concrete 

ICE BREAKING UP THE - 
' 'MOUNTAINS 

• L A - • ' V . ■ 

A new mechanical wonder suggests a 
comparison \Mth. : some of the everyday 
forces of Nature we see around us. 

The new machine is employed, among 
other places, in; breaking up the sturdy 
foundations of buildings whose site is 
wanted for the jiew extension of Lon¬ 
don’s County Hall. It is a steel cylinder 
containing small rams, and it is worked 
by a water pump. 

A hole of no’more than four inches is 
made in a mass of concrete, and in this 
the cylinder is ^inserted. Pressure* from 
the hydraulk>pump forces out four or five 
rams horizon tally"- from the, cylinder, 
each ram having only the diameter of a" 
half-crown piece. 

By a few movements of the pump- 
handle a man causes these little rams 
to exert, a combined thrust of 240 tons 
inside the small hole, and the result, of 
such a terrific.: pressure is that the con¬ 
crete is noiselessly rent asunder, 'as if 
silent dynamite were at work. 

Pressure of 138 Tons on Every Inch 

For their gigantic obelisks and other 
titanic masonries the ancient Egyptians 
made small openings iri the stone with 
metal axes, drove in dry wooden wedges, 
and then poured. water on these,. which 
caused 'the wood to swell with such 
violence that, the stone was split asunder. 

Such a method is not unlike that of 
ice, which the Egyptians never knew. 
Water, vn freezing, expands one-ele^ 
venth in bulk, or ^volume. If it be kept 
quite still it remains fluid when ten 
degrees below' 'the normal freezing- 
point. When freezing takes place at 
lower temperatures than the normal, the 
pressure is enormous. 

Even at 30 degrees Fahrenheit the 
pressure of such ice is about 138 tons to 
the square inch, ,but~ ice at still lower 
temperatures has „ burst, sealed steel 
bombs and cannon. Ice is constantly 
splitting the face r of : mountains. 

The Root Finds a Way Out 

The strength of a tree is less violently 
demonstrated, but it is truly astounding. 
The other day brie was being grubbed 
up at Dulwich. From the root proper 
a lateral root rafe, like a drain-pipe, 
through solid clay; under a wall, out 
into a public'foptpath. There a rootlet 
had worked'up through a foot of clay, 
through rubble and two inches of 
asphalt, till its tender tips, after rais¬ 
ing a mound m the asphalt, broke the 
surface, and grimed daylight. 

“ That is remarkable,” said a wood¬ 
man, ” tut brie need not wonder, .for 
the surface roots of the great elms in 
Dulwich Village are always interfering 
with the water pipes, pushing them out 
of place, and breaking their joints.” 


LARGEST INLAND 
STEAMER AFLOAT 


DEAR CLOTHES 

BAD OUTLOOK FOR 
BUYERS 

The World’s Stocks Growing 
. . Less and Less 

RECORD PRICE FOR WOOL 

. =* By Our Textile Correspondent 

Cotton and wool, which we count 
ariiong'.the first necessaries of com¬ 
fortable existence, are soaring in price. 
'Wool(has just been sold at the Sydney 
wool.auctions in Australia at the record 
pricerfor.scoured wool of 4s. 6id; a pound ! 

.Some- of- the trade, experts fear a 
further-increase of price, for the world’s 
supplies : are very short. . If . trade 
generally ..improves it will cause" a 
greater demand for clothing, and then 
there will not be enough to go round next 
year, and we shall have a famine in wool. 

Before tlie war the average price of 
Australian wool was less than a shilling 
a pound. 

Vanishing Stocks of Wool 

During the war we had to accurhu- 
late great stocks of wool to make sure 
of supplying our soldiers and civilians 
in days jvhen our sea communications 
were^. cbnifinrially threatened, and but 
for This fact wool would have been much 
dearer than it is. 

The possession of these war stocks and 
their gradual realisation have steadied 
price. - But these stocks will soon come 
to an end, and then we shall haver to 
depend upon ordinary supplies, which, 
it is feared, will fall short of demand. 

Wffeii we turn to the cotton 'trade 
we again find dearness. Cotton is at 
is. iod. a pound, or about twice what 
wool was worth before the war. 

The year before the war began we 
imported cotton at about sevenpence a 
pound, .so that the price has trebled. 
These prices refer to American cotton 
only; the fine Egyptian cotton is 
much .dearer. 

i ,A Serious Problem 

The cotton problem is becoming very 
serious.. It is bad enough for the retail 
buyer, but we have to remember that 
the cotton trade is one of our biggest 
industries, and that we have over 56 
riiillion cotton spindles out of the 156 
millions possessed by all the world. Our 
Lancashire cotton trade exports very 
largely, to Eastern countries, whose 
teeming millions are so poor that they 
cannot afford to buy dear goods. It is 
important, ! therefore, tD bring down 
the price' of cotton. 

The United States of America, where 
most. of the world’s cotton is grown, 
increasingly consumes its own cotton 
as the. American population rapidly 
grows both in number and in wealth. 
Outside’America, as the world’s popu- 
lation' increases, the call for cotton grows 
much-, more quickly than the cotton 
crops. As.time goes on, therefore, the 
cotton shortage will increase, unless 
steps are ta.ken to increase supplies. 

Where Cotton Can be Grown 


Leviathan of the Great Lakes 

The largest passenger steamer in the 
world for use oil'inland waters has just 
been launched in America for use on the 
Great Lakes. ■* ■ 1 ' * 

It is the first big boat to be built for 
such service since 1917, and has cost over 
^700,000. It is 550 feet long and 100 
feet wide amidships—which means it 
is the same width as the Leviathan and 
only 357 feet shorter. Altogether 1200 
passengers and 300 crew can be accommo¬ 
dated on it. It has three funnels, which 
are not in the middle but towards the 
fore-part of the ship. 

These lake steamers are being built 
more and more like Atlantic* liners, 
though they are rather lighter and have 
much more superstructure. 


Fortunately, the British Empire has 
very big areas suitable for cotton. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, we have in the 
past greatly neglected cotton-growing 
in the .Dominions. Of late years a 
little has. been done to remedy this 
neglect, but we do not yet realise how 
big the. problem is or how necessary it is 
to tackle it on a very large scale. 

The cotton plant, we should remember, 
is not native to the United States; it 
flourishes on American soil as an intro¬ 
duced vegetation. Many are the suit¬ 
able places in the' world where cotton 
can be grown with equal success, and 
with energetic steps the ground lost 
can. be recovered. While we are waiting 
for such steps to bear fruit, however, 
we may have to face dear cotton for 
some time. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT BELT 



Tropic of Capricorn 


The Sun’s Farthest South 

On December 22 the Sun reaches* its extreme 
southern limit over the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and, as^a few days pass before the Sun seems 
to move north again, it is called the winter 
solstice, or “ Sun stands still.” December 22 
is the longest day south of the Equator and the 
‘ shortest day north 
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NATIONS EXCHANGE 
SUBJECTS 

Altering the Frontier Line 
TRANSFERRING A TOWN 

A curious form of agreement between 
adjoining countries is being carried out 
by Yugo-Slavia and Rumania. They are 
altering their frontier lines in a friendly 
way by exchanging their subjects. 

After the war a former part of Southern 
Hungary known as The Ban at, north of 
the Danube, between Slavonia and 
Transylvania, was divided.between 
Yugo-Slavia and Rumania, on the 
ground that the majority of the in¬ 
habitants were not Magyar or Hun¬ 
garians. An in emational commission 
fixed the boundary between the two 
countries that annexed this territory. 

Now, however, the countries concerned 
find that they have types of people they 
do not want, while over the border line 
Uieie are people they would, prefer to 
have. So they are readjusting the 
frontier to suit themselves. An exchange 
of districts is being made whereby 
Rumanian people will join Rumania and 
Serbians will join Yugo-Slavia. 

A curious feature is that* the part 
transferred to Rumania includes a town 
of 10,000 inhabitan s which is a manu¬ 
facturing centre whose people to a larg6 
extent are of German descent. Yugo¬ 
slavia, a country almost entirely agri¬ 
cultural, does not wish to retain Hatzfeld 
or Zombolj, as it is variously named ; 
but Rumania, which has larger manu¬ 
facturing interests, is willing to receive 
the town. So the town is being trans¬ 
ferred, though its German inhabitants 
would prefer to remain in Yugo-Slavia. 

It is pleasing to think of such changes 
being made by peaceful arrangement, 
though some of the people who are 
nationally disposed of may be dissatis¬ 
fied because they have local business 
preferences and interests. 


BAFFLING THE BURGLAR 
The Wonder Lock that Guards 
the Treasure 

Mr. Chubb, the well-known safe- 
maker, gives us some interesting par¬ 
ticulars of how the scientific safe- 
breaker is thwarted.. 

In the old days safes were made having 
the strongest skin outside. This was all 
wrong, for it enabled the burglar to 
begin work at once on*the toughest part 
of his job, with the strong surface ex¬ 
posed to his tools. Now the safe-maker 
puts his thickest plates inside, so that 
if the burglar is successful in getting 
through the outer casing he finds him¬ 
self confronted with the real safe-wall 
in a difficult position, so that he can get 
at it only by the troublesome removal of 
a great part of the outer casing. 

Another device is to put in electrical 
connections which sound an alarm as 
as soon as they are touched. 

The locks have become marvels of 
ingenuity. The combination lock is a 
device which enables the user to arrange 
a certain combination of letters without 
which the safe door will not open. 

But even this failed against a certain 
armed burglar, who put a revolver to a 
bank manager’s head and made him dis¬ 
close the combination. 

So the safe-maker had to set to work to 
defeat that unpleasant process, and he 
did so with great skill. 

He made the combination lock also a 
chronometer lock, which could be opened 
only at a certain hour — say, the time 
of beginning business in the , morning, 
when everyone was in the office. The 
chronometer combination lock thus set, 
the burglar’s revolver becomes useless, 
for even if he gets to know the com¬ 
bination the safe remains locked till the 
appointed hour. 


LONDON’S ROMAN SENTRIES 

Part of the old Roman Wall has been 
found in All Hallows Church, near the 
Tower of London, and the track worn 
on the top of the wall by -* Roman 
sentries can still be seen. 


LIGHTING THE FUTURE 
The Firefly Lamp 

A lamp made of fireflies sounds like 
something that might have been used 
by the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid to 
illuminate one of his banquets in the 
Arabian Nights. 

Yet a lamp of that kind on a small 
scale has been shown by a Princeton 
professor. Dr. Newton Harvey, and he 
has explained how one large enough 
to read by could be constructed. The 
firefly’s light, like that of the glow¬ 
worm, is caused by the combined action 
of . two chemical substances called 
luciferin and luciferase, though exactly 
what they are the chemist does not 
know. When he does he will be able 
to make the glow-worm's light and sell 
it. At present it is too dear. 

It is too dear because the luciferin 
and the luciferase have to be extracted 
from the dead bodies of fireflies.' Then 
the substances are mixed together 
with water and oxygen and a very 
finely powdered metal. If now a stream 
of hydrogen gas is bubbled through this 
mixture a glow like the firefly’s light 
arises, and it never goes out. 

The firefly light is never strong. One 
firefly gives out a light less than one 
two-hundredth of a candle-power. A 
disc of firefly light in the ceiling, like 
one of those electric light bowls so 
much used , now, would have to be 12 
feet across to give enough light to read 
by on a table seven feet below it. 

Still, if the' chemists learn how to 
make luciferin and luciferase cheaply 
and artificially, this may become the 
light of the twentieth century. 


Pronunciations 

Brescia . 
Cheyenne 
Detroit . . . 

Spica . 

Tokio 

Wyoming' . . 

Ygdrasil . . . 


in This Paper 

* Bray-she-ah 
. . Shi-en 

. , De-troyt 

. . Spl-kah 

, . To-ke-o 

, . Wi-o-ming 

. . Ig-drah-sil 


TIME’S STRANGE 
CHANGES 

What Happens in a Generation 

PARISH THAT HAS ALTERED 
ITS CHARACTER 

The changes that come about all round 
us are almost incredible at times. Here 
is the story of an astounding change 
that has been happening all our lives in 
East London. 

The church of St. Jude, in Commercial 
Street, Whitechapel, a densely-peopled 
part of the East End, has been closed 
and will be demolished. In the parish 
there are over 8000 people, but all save 
200 of them, young and old, are Jews. 

Yet this church has been served with¬ 
in memory by notable vicars, including 
that splendid worker Canon Barnett, 
the founder of Toynbee Hall in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

The history of that crowded London 
quarter shows how changes gradually 
creep over any place where people 
congregate in large numbers. In remote 
country districts little may alter in five 
hundred years ; but wherever mankind 
clusters the past may be blotted out in a 
few generations by social, industrial, 
and racial changes. 

People go elsewhere, new-comers arrive, 
human types change, landmarks dis¬ 
appear. So it is in Whitechapel, and 
hundreds of other places.. The Jews 
began to settle in Whitechapel in the 
days when Richard the Second was 
crusading in. Jerusalem, and they have 
been slowly taking possession ever since, 
till they outnumber all other races by 
forty to one. 

If they had not been there some other 
incomers would have made it their home, 
because of its nearness to the business 
heart of London. 

Yet this Whitechapel change suggests 
some deep thinking, for it emphasises 
the fact that the ebb and flow of 
humanity in cities is as transforming in 
its effect, in course of time, as the rise and 
fall of ocean tides. . 
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The C.N. to the World 

The C.N., on its 249th weekly voyage 
into the great world, wishes a very 
happy Christmas to all good people 
everywhere, especially the following: 

r T l o every child in its cradle, its 
A bright eyes opening on a world 
it does not understand, its little 
mind wondering what is going to 
happen, its brave heart trusting 
that all is well. 

To every child beginning to 
toddle about the world, beginning 
to understand the nature of 
things, beginning to realise the 
wonderful meanings of words. 

To scholars and teachers in all 
schools and colleges and univer¬ 
sities, gathering the knowledge 
that will equip them for the 
battlefield of the, world. 

To every mother doing all she 
can to build up the greatest thing 
in the world—a happy home. 

To every father working hard 
to keep things going, thinking 
hard to make things easier for 
those who follow him. 

To every worker everywhere 
who is doing his duty, in a factory 
or a mine, in an office or a shop, 
behind a horse . or behind an 
engine, on a farm or in the street, 
painting pictures or sending 
music to the hearts of men, 
making bricks to build good 
houses or making books that 
will carry faith and hope and love 
down the corridors of Time. - 

To every voter who has helped 
to make the government of his 
country ; to every member of the 
new Parliament who tries to carry 
out the people’s will ; to the new 
Government with the destinies 
of a nation in its hands. 

To every ruler who seeks the 
happiness of his people ; to the 
statesmen who are doing, their 
best in these hard times ; to the 
ambassadors of nations who seek a 
better understanding and a closer 
sympathy between all lands. 

To every bishop in his palace, 
every king on his throne, every 
preacher in his pulpit,: every 
editor at his desk, every captain on 
his ship, every driver on his train. 

To every heart bowed down, all 
who are stricken by sorrow or 
want ; to every home in distress 
through unemployment ; to all 
who lie patiently and bravely 
waiting for health; to every nurse 
by a sick bed ; to every doctor 
amid his great anxieties; to all who 
pass through dark days believing 
that the light will break. 

To all who fought well ‘in the 
war and all who fight well in 
peace ; to every village and town 
and city in the kingdom ; to 
every tribe and race and nation 
in the world ; to mankind every¬ 
where beneath the Sun. 

To one and all the C.N. sends 
its greeting—the old, old wish 
that Time brings round again 
after 1923 years : 

■ A Very Happy Christmas 


Anything More ? 

Y^hen a little lady friend of ours 
arrived in London the other 
day her father, who was there before 
her, read out the programme for her 
enjoyment. She had wanted three 
things—to visit the Natural History 
Museum, to go to the Tower, and to 
see The Immortal Hour. 

These ^ things were down in the 
programme, with many other added 
delights, including a drive round Hyde 
Park and a visit to the Zco. “ Now, 
is there anything else you would like 
to do ? ” asked Father. “ Well,” said 
Eleanor, " I should rather like to have 
tea with the King.” 

© 

A Father’s Boy 

'J’he sharp eyes of the children, bless 
them,, are keen-sighted where the 
fathers of whom they are proud are 
concerned. 

Dorothy Travers told us not long 
ago how it was her father and not 
Lord Rayleigh who discovered the gas 
neon with Sir William Ramsay. And 
now a sharp boy gives us a fact we did 
not know, and are glad to know, in 
honour of his father. 

We have said twice in the C.N. that 
the discovery of sugar in dahlia roots 
was made by American scientists. 
But Nigel Colquhoun Irvine, son of 
Principal Irvine of St. Andrews Uni¬ 
versity, writes to say that this dis¬ 
covery had already been made by his 
father, and the discovery was used 
chemically during the war. 

We thank Nigel for his letter, and 
for the knowledge it brings us, which 
we gladly. pass on to the^ world. 
America is very prompt in claiming to 
be first, but there is no reason why we 
should hideour light under a bushel, and 
we hope we shall always be corrected if 
we wrongly give away British credit 
to our big daughter across the sea. 

© 

Sayings of the Week 

jt is a restful thought that in spite 
of the breakdown of civilisation 
schools are breaking-up. Little Tommy 
Shall we wear long faces ? Shall we 
say that we are sick of life and weary 
of ourselves ? I think not. However 
painful the next few days, Christmas 
is coming. Little Jane 

I must get into training or my back 
will break. - The Postman 

Nothing in the world appals me so 
greatly and decisively as the number 
of my nephews and nieces. Uncle George 
I 'am a man of considerable imagina¬ 
tion, but one thing I cannot bring 
myself to imagine, and that is M. 
Poincar£ playing Santa Claus to the 
Ruhr. OurM.P . 

The time approaches when I shall 
be excessively occupied. The Doctor 

The fuller the stocking the more we 
should think of poor little. Barefoot in 
his fireless home. Peter Puck 


A Happy Christmas to Uncle 

We like that uncle of whom we read 
in the Yorkshire Post. He reads 
the C.N., and is so glad,'he was heard 
to say one day, that someone has at 
last published a newspaper he can 
understand. 

We wish him a very happy Christ¬ 
mas, and lots of presents for all his 
nephews and nieces. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

A grown-up paper says we are paying 
for all sorts of things we can’t afford. 
Even that is better than getting them 
oi* credit. 

0 

The old-fashioned pantomime is going 
out. We hope it will have a good 

run. 

0 

Millionaires, it is said, are always . 

unhappy. All through having too 
much of a good thing. 

0 

Peter Puck hears of a terrible waiter 
in Europe who dropped a tray and 
caused the downfall of Turkey, the up¬ 
setting of Greece, and 
the breaking up of. 
China. . 

B 

There are two sides 
to every reform. 
And it is always the 
other’side that needs 
reforming. 

□ 

A new comet has 
been discovered. 
Artists describe it as 
a beautiful tail piece. 

□ 

A motor-car maker 
asks what the 
public are looking for. 
Probably to see that 
they don’t get run over. 

a 

Jt is said that lunacy has been increas¬ 
ing in America. Having heard a 
song they lately sent over, we can 
believe it. 

□ 

A ship, we are told, is always a good 
theme for poetry. A good liner 
should be. 

0 

The gentleman who says that fog is 
good for the complexion is probably 
a Negro. 

0 

A visitor complains that he could not 
find the sea at Southend. A little 
thing like that is so easily lost. 

<© 

The Men of Words 

" Anyhow," said one man, coming 
from a meeting, “ he gives us 
his word he won't vote for it.” 

“ Yes,” said another, “ these poli¬ 
ticians will always give you their 
word—they've got so many more.” 

That is unfortunately true. * Some 
are really men of their word, but 
others are men of their words , and, un¬ 
fortunately, it is not the same thing. 
Of course, as Peter Puck says, we can 
hardly keep our. word until we have 
given it, but we can take, care never 
to give it unless we mean to keep it. 


The Contented Child 

would not be a woolly bear 
For anything I know ; 

I would not be a running hare 
Or else a big black crow ; 

I would not be a cunning fox, 

A 11 elephant, or gnat; 

I would not be a horse or ox, 

An owl, a mouse, a bat. 

JSjo animal or fish or bird 
Lives such a life as I: 

They cannot speak a single word, 
And when they die they die ; 
But I have cricket-bats and things, 
And ride in motor-cars, 

And I can mount on golden wings 
To buzz among the'stars. . 

© 

Keep On Keeping On 

By Peter Puck 

T last the doctors have got some¬ 
thing good to tell us. Perhaps 
they have been saving it up for 
Christmas. In any case, here it is, 
and no longer can a well-informed 
parent tell us henceforth to sit still, or 
Be quiet, do. 

For hundreds of years doctors have 
believed that a tired person is more 
likely to catch painful microbes than 
one who lies upon a sofa, never gets his 
parting out of place, and always keeps 
the pores of his skin on the latch. 

But now it is discovered that the 
boy who runs till he can scarcely 
crawl, and the- girl who leaps and 
plays till she hasn't a leg to stand on, 
or a ribbon to her hair, are almost 
totally immune from infection, while 
the slacker goes down like a ninepin 
before the first microbe that comes 
buzzing round the corner. 

A Warning to Slackers 
Exhaustion is not a danger. It is a 
positive safeguard. Grandpapa should 
come to breakfast sliding down the 
banisters, turning cart-wheels through 
the hall, and dancing a hornpipe to 
the sideboard. Papa should go to the 
office, not by bus or tube, but in 
shorts, running through the traffic, 
bumping into motor-lorries, and resist¬ 
ing every policeman who.endeavours 
to arrest him. 

And, as for ourselves, we are to 
play from morning to night. For the 
sake of our dear parents, we must 
keep down the doctor’s bill by 
sacrificing our wish to sit still and to 
be quiet, do, and by turning the 
drawing-room into a gymnasium, the 
rose-garden into a football field, the 
kitchen into a Tom Tiddler's Ground. 
When the Microbe is Sure 
To be fagged out, to be utterly 
tired, to exhaust ourselves so that we 
can hardly drag one dear old foot after 
another—this is to keep the whole 
legion of destructive microbes at bay, 
and to enjoy the peace and selt- 
respect of perfect health. On the 
other hand. . . , But need we utter 
a warning to the slackers ? Is it not 
true that they are already wiped out 
of existence by the microbes their 
slackness has invited to prey on them ? 

In a word, the microbe finds it 
extremely difficult to bit a moving 
object. It is only sure of its mark 
when it gets somebody doing nothing. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If the Prime 
Minister has. 
passed his 
prime 
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Canada’s English Prime Ministers 


THE ASTONISHING 
AMERICAN 

MR. FORD AND HIS 
COUNTRYMEN 

His Idea for America’s Great 
War Factory 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE 
WITH IT? 

Mr. Henry Ford, of Detroit, maker of 
motor-cars and the richest of men, may 
in a few months’ time be a candidate for 
the American Presidency. 

There is still a doubt about it. There 
is even doubt whether or not he intends 
to offer himself. But one thing is certain : 
if he should do so, the Ford-for-President 
movement will be the most remarkable 
thing ever known in American politics. 
It will have nothing to do with parties. 
It will be a business crusade. Every 
Ford agent in every town of the United 
States, besides selling Ford motor-cars, 
will be selling Ford-for-President! 

Man Who Does Surprising Things 

Mr. Ford is undoubtedly the most 
astonishing of living Americans. It is 
just twenty years since he formed the 
company to manufacture the car in¬ 
vented by himself. In the first twelve 
months he made and sold about a 
thousand cars. He now makes and sells 
one million in the year. The great works 
at Detroit usually employ about 70,000 
men and women. Ford has become a 
miracle-worker, a legend. 

He is always doing surprising things, 
large and small. In the second winter 
of the war he filled a ship with peace¬ 
makers and sailed for Europe in the 
wild hope of“ getting the boys out of 
the trenches by Christmas.”' 

Longfellow’s Wayside Inn 

Not Jong ago he gave all his- war 
profits to the American Government. 
Then, thinking , of a pleasant little 
thing to do, he bought Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn, had it restored, and 
presented it to the American people. 

For some time past he has been trying 
to persuade the authorities in Washing¬ 
ton to let him try his hand at something 
which, if carried through, would be an 
industrial marvel. 

Eight years ago, on the Tennessee 
River, the American Government began 
to build an immense dam, named after 
President Wilson. It was to be the 
greatest river dam in the world—greater 
even than the famous Nile dam. 

Developing Water-Power 

It was to make possible an im¬ 
mense development of water-power, and, 
at the place called Muscle Shoals, an 
enormous plant for the manufacture 
of nitrates, which are needed by all the 
world as fertilisers for the soil. During 
the war Muscle Shoals was the Govern¬ 
ment’s largest explosive factory. After 
the war all the work was stopped. The 
Government and Congress became 
frightened of the cost, and there has 
been talk of abandoning the enterprise 
altogether. 

Two years ago Mr. Ford came for¬ 
ward with a bold offer. He proposed to 
form a new company, with a capital of 
ten million dollars (about £2,000,000), 
which would take over the work and 
complete the whole for the Govern¬ 
ment—dam, locks, power-house, and so 
on—without making profit for itself. 

He asked that the company should be 
granted a lease of the water-power rights 
if or 100 years. It would engage to pay 


A short, time ago the whole British 
Parliament was lamenting with 
accord in noble speeches the death of the 
first statesman from overseas who has 
been Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
Mr. Bonar Law was a Canadian. 

It is worth while to mention, as show¬ 
ing the happy exchange of ability 
between the Motherland and the Britains 
oversea, that the whole of the western 
half of the Canadian Dominion has 
Prime Ministers who were born in 
England. The Premier of Saskatchewan, 
Mr. Charles A. Dunning ; the Premier 


Continued from tbe previous column 
the Government an annual rental equal 
to four per cent of the cost of the pro¬ 
ject, pay the whole cost of the upkeep 
of the works, and 35 thousand dollars 
(roughly ^7000) towards the upkeep of 
the dam. Further, the companyjwould 
construct for the Government another 
dam higher up the river. It would 
purchase the nitrate plants, paying the 
Government five million dollars for 
them. It would undertake to manu¬ 
facture nitrates, throughout the period 
of the lease, at a profit not to exceed 
eight per cent, the profits to be watched 
by a Government commission; and in 
time of war the whole plant would be 
turned over to the Government for the 
manufacture of explosives. 

Mr. Ford’s vast design and every¬ 
thing connected with it have been 
f eagerly discussed for many months past. 
The magnitude and romance of the 


of Alberta, Mr. Herbert Greenfield ; and 
Mr. John Oliver, the Premier of British 
Columbia, the largest of the Canadian 
Provinces, were all born in England. 

It is perhaps natural that the public 
life of the West should be recruited 
strongly from the Old Country, for the 
most energetic and enterprising of the 
emigrants make for the least fully 
developed part of the Dominion, for 
there the greatest opportunities for ad¬ 
vancement exist. 

Mr. Oliver is 66 years old, Mr. Green¬ 
field 52, and Mr. Dunning only 38. 


scheme have struck the imagination of 
the people. There can be no doubt that 
if Congress had agreed Mr. Ford would 
have had the immense majority of 
Americans on his side, and would have 
started on the colossal job in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the popular goodwill. But very 
strong interests have been working 
against him, and one part of the great 
concern has lately been sold by Govern¬ 
ment to a power company. 

• Mr. Ford, however, still goes on 
pointing out the public benefits that 
would come from the' adoption of his 
scheme and urging its acceptance, for 
without adequate factories for the 
manufacture of artificial nitrates, the 
United States must continue to rely on 
the natural product imported from Chile. 

In spite of the fact that, when making 
his proposal, he stated that it was to be 
accepted as a whole if at all, he continues 
to proclaim that the offer still stands. 


THE RAILWAY 
WINDMILL 

HOW GERMANY MEETS 
HER COAL FAMINE 

Trains Run by Power from 
the Air 

STORING UP ELECTRICITY 

Science yet will save the world from 
its muddling statesmen; all Science 
needs is Time. 

Again and again the petty schemes 
of little men are brought to naught, and 
the ruin that threatens the world is 
ordered back. Now it is out of the 
ruin of Central Europe that a new idea 
emerges. Can the winds light our cities, 
run our factories, and drive our trains ? 

Professor James Arnold, of New York 
University, says the idea is perfectly 
feasible, and the shortage of coal in 
Germany, owing to the disturbed con¬ 
dition of the Ruhr; has led to a remark¬ 
able proof of this. 

In East Prussia eleven giant wind¬ 
mills of a new type have been erected, 
and the revolution of the wings turns a 
dynamo, generating electricity, which is 
stored in storage batteries. 

No Coal for the Trains 

Of course, it is not the first time 
electricity has been obtained by means 
of windmills, but the experiment is on 
a bigger scale than anything before at- 
| tempted, and so successful lias it proved 
that steps are being taken to use 
! power generated by the wind to drive 
the locomotives of a local railway that 
had to cease operations for lack of coal. 

The new windmill, unlike all other 
types, has no tail to keep its wings 
headed to the wind. The wings, which 
are self-adjusting, are of simple design, 
and embody the latest scientific know¬ 
ledge of windmills t and wind motors. 
They were made by’ a well-known* firm 
of aeroplane manufacturers, and were 
tested in the aerodynamic laboratories at 
Gottingen before being erected. The 
lightest breeze sets them in motion, 
although they are so large that the circle 
they describe is sixty feet across. 

New Type of Windmill 

A normal wind produces 40 horse¬ 
power, and a strong wind 70 horse¬ 
power. On days when all other wind¬ 
mills in the neighbourhood are quite 
still, the newly-designed machines are 
fully working. By means of an in¬ 
genious brake the wings are prevented 
from revolving too fast. 

The towers supporting the wings are 
50 feet high, cylindrical in shape, and 
built of concrete and iron. 

Professor Arnold says that while 
with a windmill the supply of electricity 
must vary according to the prevalence 
of wind, the energy produced can be 
handled exactly as in a motor-car, where 
the generator speed varies with the 
speed of the car. Power not used can 
be led into storage batteries, from which 
electricity at constant voltage can be 
obtained. When there is no wind these 
batteries supply the power, so that the 
train does not stop. 

The storage battery, which has so 
far failed because it does not carry 
power enough, may therefore become 
extremely useful in conjunction with the 
railway windmill. 

Windmill Lights a House 

The idea of utilising the wind for ob¬ 
taining electric power is more and more 
being studied, and a resident of East 
Cleveland, Ohio, has for some time past 
obtained all the electric light for his house 
from a windmill on the roof. 

Why America has not so far utilised 
the wind for producing electric power, 
says Professor Arnold, is because the 
installation of windmills is at present 
expensive compared with the cost of 
coal and water plants. But when coal 
becomes too expensive, or when there 
is a famine in coal, as in Germany to¬ 
day, it pays to use the wind. 



THE CHILDREN HAVE THEIR GREAT DAY 


Putting the holly in the pudding 


Putting the holly in the pudding 



A cracker after the Christmas dinner 


Above all other days in the year Christmas is the children’s day; and all boys and girls 
look forward to the bringing in of the Christmas pudding and the pulling of the crackers, 
events shown in these fine silhouette photographs by Kodak Limited 
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EMPIRE BUILDER’S 
DREAM 

CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY 
NEARLY FINISHED 

Thrilling Story of a Great 
British Enterprise 

RIDING THROUGH THE 
' DARK CONTINENT 

The old dream of Cecil Rhodes, who 
saw a vision of the long continent of 
Africa traversed from end to end by a 
British railway and the Nile waterway, 
has nearly come true. 

AVe shall* soon be able to ride through 
Africa with ease and comfort, and those 
who can afford to take a ride like this 
will be delighted to afford, also, to buy 
the wonderful book which has just been 
issued describing the whole of the 
route, the countries passed through, 
the difficulties overcome, the heroes 
who conquered them, the people who 
live in each district, and the resources 
now being opened up in remote regions. 

The title of the book is The Story of 
the Cape to Cairo Railway and River 
Route ; and the responsible editor is 
Mr. Leo .. Weintlial, an excellent 
journalist, a. friend of Cecil Rhodes in 
early days, and Editor , of the African 
World. The price of the four volumes 
completing the work is ten guineas, 
and three have now been published. 

A Great Romance 

All the devices of illustration and 
of fine printing, handsome book pro¬ 
duction, and attractive letterpress have 
been used to make this book a' literary 
and artistic monument of one of the 
mightiest enterprises that mankind has 
ever attempted. 

A part of the world which is com¬ 
paratively little known in regular 
sequence, but will become increasingly 
important during the next quarter of a 
century, is here, shown in story - and 
picture by the men who know it best and 
are specially qualified to describe its 
features, history, romance, and economic 
possibilities. One wonders if any other 
part of the world has been so compre¬ 
hensively made known. 

Opening Up a Continent 

Of course we cannot ask the million 
readers of the C.N. to buy the ten 
guineas’ worth of knowledge of Africa, 
however handsome, useful, and interest¬ 
ing the volumes may be ; but this, great 
work should certainly be available for 
reference in every considerable public 
library. The work has been produced 
at a cost of ^10,000, and it tells a thrill- 
ng story of Empire achievement. 

The story of the Cape to Cairo route is 
really the story of the opening up of 
Africa to the gaze of the world, and 
ox a very close approach to bringing its 
remotest parts into comparatively quick 
contact with the civilised world. Only 
two breaks now occur in the continuity 
of the line of railway and riverway, and 
they are being closed up by motor roads 
and motor services. 

A Book’ for the Libraries 

Mr. Leo Weinthal has been able to 
secure the cooperation of a striking 
array of contributors, who include 
General Smuts, Sir Frederick Lugard, 
Sir Harry Johnston, .Sir Percy Girouard, 
Sir Lionel Phillips, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, 
Sir Alfred Sharpe, Professor Flinders 
Petrie, and Sir William Hoy, the 
General Manager of the South African 
Railways. The art editor is Mr. Charles 
Sheldon, one of our C.N. artists, who 
contributes some admirable paintings. 

Mr. Weinthal, whose own writings 
are brightly informative, has grappled 
finely with a great task, and has achieved 
complete success in placing before the 
w r orld this splendid book of knowledge, 
fresh, and stimulating, and monu¬ 
mental ; a piece of work of which all 
concerned may well be proud. We 
commend it to all our public libraries 
as a book that will outlast other books 
and cannot be superseded in our time. 


C.N. COUNTRY' 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox, is full of interesting 
things, and we give a few of them here. 

A FRIENDLY RABBIT 

An Oxford lassie sends us this account of 
her tame rabbit. 

Your readers may like to hear of my 
tame rabbit. I bring him into the 
house at least once a day, and he follows 
me all over it. He will jump on the sofa 
and lie there for a time. 

He is very fond of the fire, and will 
sit by it for a long time, washing himself 
like a cat. Then he will get up, have a 
little run round, and lie down again. 

He eats apples and pears, and loves 
gingerbread and cakes. 

He quite talks to me by grunts and 
signs, and I can tell in a moment what 
lie wants. If I sit still for some time he 
runs round me till I play with him. I 
never thought when I bought him that I 
could train him to such a degree of 
intelligence. If he thinks he is in danger 
Bunny runs to me at once. 

THE WISDOM OF A HEN 

The intelligence of the hen is a question 
raised by a London reader. 

A farmer placed a hen on a sitting of 
eggs in a box at one end of a large barn. 

On visiting the place the next mornings 
to his surprise the box was empty, and 
the hen was found comfortably settled 
at the farther end of the bam. 

She was replaced, with her eggs, in the 
box, and a watch was kept. 

Very soon she became restless, and 
finally hopped out of her nest; then, 
carefully tucking an egg under her 
throat, she carried it to the far end of the 
barn. When she had repeated this 
thirteen times she settled down. 

It was discovered that rats were 
working their way through the flooring 
of the barn a few yards from where the 
box stood. Had she not a clear pre¬ 
monition of danger ? 

A CAT’S LOVE OF HOME 

An Irish boy reader of the C.N. writes: 

I have read with interest in the 
C.N. about clever catsl but 1 think my 
Topsy is as clever as any of them. 

She has been given away several times, 
but has always returned home. 

She was sent about half a mile away 
with her kittens, as everyone thought she 
would not leave them. 

Nor did she. For the next morning 
Topsy and her three kittens were found 
sleeping in the hay. 

She was given away after that four 
times. On the fourth occasion she 
was taken four miles in a basket, and 
we heard no more of her for two months. 

Then one day we heard a scratching 
at the door. „ It was opened, and in 
walked Topsy. 

Afterwards we heard she had gone 
out with one of the family. As she was 
wet we concluded she had come the 
nearest way, across the river. Needless 
to; say, she was never given away again. 

A TALE OF TWO BULLFINCHES 

This story of the chase of a bullfinch is told 
by a Kensington boy. 

We have two bullfinches, one called 
Sammy and the other Jane. We went 
away for a week, and this is what we 
heard of them when we got back. 

Only my father, a friend, and the 
maids were left in the house. 

Every morning the birds were allowed 
to fly about the room ; but the maid left 
the door open and Sammy flew upstairs, 
where the maid found him hopping on 
the ledge of the open window. 

So she took his cage up to him, and put 
it in front of him, for he usually goes in 
when you do that. 

But this time he did not. He flew 
into the next garden. The maid fol¬ 
lowed him from garden to garden, so 
he flew into a tree and began to sing. 

Then our maid thought of a plan. 
She went home, got Jane in her cage,, 
and put Jane’s cage next to Sammy’s 
empty one. As soon as Jane heard 
Sammy singing in the tree she began to 
sing, too, and later she began to chatter, 
and then. Sammy flew t*ack into his cage. 


A MYSTERY OF 
GROWTH 

QUEER BEHAVIOUR OF 
THE LITTLE PROTOZOA 

How these Tiny Animals Help 
One Another 

THE NEED OF COMPANIONSHIP 

In speaking of life and of growth, 
which more than anything else is a part 
of life or a result of life. Dr. Gowland 
9 opkins, of Cambridge, has lately dis¬ 
closed a new discovery about the way 
things grow. 

The simplest living things, the almost 
invisible animals and plants which are 
no more than specks of protoplasm, 
single cells of it, as they are called, seem 
to live a bachelor life. When they have 
lived a little while they swell and grow, 
and split in halves. Their children are 
just these halves'. 

The children, in their turn, split in half 
again, and so the family and its de¬ 
scendants increase in number, and would 
increase if every member of it were kept 
rigorously apart from every other. 

. But Dr. Gowland Hopkins says that 
we have not yet got to the bottom of the 
reasons why the little cells, protozoa if 
they are animals, bacteria if vegetables, 
begin to grow and split and multiply. 

Protozoa will not grow at all unless they 
are put in some kind of liquid—a liquid 
that has some animal character and 
seems to give them a start as well as 
to feed them while growing. 

Puzzle for the Men of Science 

Moreover, if a single protozoon (the 
simplest living animal) is put into too 
large a quantity of liquid food, or broths, 
it refuses to split and multiply. It is as 
if it felt that there was too much for onp 
protozoon. It wants only a little. 

That, however, cannot be the real 
explanation, because protozoa do not 
think. Dr. Hopkins supplies another. 
If two protozoa are placed in the right 
quantity of broth, both begin to split 
and multiply ; and they begin to do so 
eves so much more rapidly than might 
be expected. Two protozoa in this sit¬ 
uation multiply twenty times as fast as 
each would do if left by itself. 

Dr. Hopkins’s explanation is that 
before splitting or multiplication can start 
there must be some stimulant in the 
broth to start it. It is something so 
small that it cannot be discovered. 

But nothing can grow or multiply 
unless there is this creative something 
present; and he supposes that the reason 
why the two protozoa multiply twenty 
times faster than one is that when one of 
them splits it casts off this infinitesimal 
something, which goes to start the others. 

But in this, as in a parable, may be 
hidden the story of the evolution of 
higher life. It is only the lowest living 
things which can be independent of 
others. The higher living things must 
always have companionship, and it was 
thus that sex in living things arose. 

A YEAR’S STAMPS 
500 Acres of Trees for Paper 

The number of postage stamps used 
in a year is now so enormous that all 
count of the world’s output is lost. 

The figures available for the United 
States, however, give some idea of how 
enormous the quantity is. In ’that 
country 500 acres of spruce trees are 
cut down for pulping and making into 
paper for a single year's supply of 
U.S.A. stamps. 

Every day fifty million stamps, valued 
at about £200,000, are used in the United 
States, and to make these 3000 pounds 
of paper, 2200 pounds of ink, and 3200 
pounds of gum are needed. There 
are 47 varieties of stamps, printed 
in 15 different colours or shades. ^ 1 

Small as postage Stamps are, if all 
those issued in the United States in a 
year were placed end to end they would 
reach nearly to the Moon. 


AS GOOD AND 
INGENIOUS AS EVER 

The New Number of the 
C.N. Monthly 

A DELIGHT FOR CHILDREN 
AND GROWN-UP PEOPLE 

The greatest newspaper in the world, 
The Times, has again been ^ saying what 
it thinks of the C.N. Monthly. It finds 
My Magazine “ as various, as good, 
and as ingenious as ever : a delight for 
children and grown-up people.” 

C.N. readers who do not know our 
monthly companion will agree with 
The Times when they pick up the 
January number, now lying on the 
bookstalls. 

There is no other magazine like the 
C.N. Monthly, which tells of the lives 
of great men and women, the works of 
Mother Nature and what man is doing 
in wresting her secrets from her, the 
beautiful things in the realms of art 
and literature. . 

Most of the magazines are left in the 
train, but this is not the fate of the 
C.N. Monthly. You do not throw 
pearls away. In My Magazine will be 
found articles you will want to read a 
second time. 

Here are some of the principal con¬ 
tents of the January number, on sale 
everywhere now. 

LIFE'S NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
A Great Adventure into the Unknown 

THE WORLD A CAPTIVE 
CONQUERED 

How Helen Keller Burst Her Bonds . 
THE LITTLE TEMPLE ON THE HILL 
The Erectheum on the Acropolis at 
Athens 

FRONTIERS FOR THE NEXT GREAT 
WAR 

'A Striking Article, Illustrated with a 
Splendid Set of Photogravure Pictures 

THE MAN WHO WATCHED THROUGH 
THE STORM ‘ 

Victor Rojaz of Porto Rico 
THE IDEAS OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 

How Do They Get There ? 

THE BAFFLING LIFE OF FRANCIS 
BACON 

The Amazing Story of one of the 
Greatest Englishmen of all Time 

THE PALACE OF PARLIAMENT 

Pictures of the Houses of Parliament, 
beautifully reproduced in Photogravure 

THE WONDERFUL OCEAN OF LIGHT 
And its Work in the World 
THE.MONARCHS OF THE PLANT 
KINGDOM 

There are also stories, poems, puzzles, 
and, of course, many pictures in colours, 
photogravure, and black and white. 

The readers of My Magazine believe 
in the old saying : ' 

All who happiness would win 
Must share it Joy was born a twin. 
And, knowing a joyful thing, they 
recommend it to their friends. 

That is why the C.N. recommends it 
to you. Ask for My Magazine . 


A PARROT GIVES 
WARNING 

Incident in New South Wales 

At Aslifield, in New South Wales, 
somebody in the house of Mr. John B. 
Churod heard a parrot scream, and went 
to ascertain the cause. 

They found Mr. Churod, who is 76, 
lying in a room very seriously hurt. 
He had fallen off a ladder, and but for 
the parrots warning would probably 
have died lying there. As it was he was 
taken to the hospital, but died from the 
effects of the fall. 
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THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

BRESCIA 

THE ANCIENT CITY OF 
THE LOMBARDS 

Brescia, the North Italian city near 
.which a smiling countryside has been 
devastated by the bursting of a lake 
dam, is the capital of the province lying 
at the foot of the Alps and bearing the 
same name. f 

. The overwhelming of five hydro¬ 
electric light plants deprived Brescia 
of its source of artificial light, for these 
power stations supplied light to the 
greater part of the province. They had 
been erected at very great cost, and it 
will be a long time before the ruin 
wrought by the incessant rains of the 
last few weeks, with the consequent 
flooding of the mountain streams and 
the dammed-up lake, can be repaired. 

Before the Days of the Romans 

Brescia was a town even before the 
days of the Romans, and various re¬ 
mains that still exist show how imposing 
a place it was when Rome ruled most of 
the known world. Its situation in a 
fertile plain caused it to become wealthy, 
and when Attila and his Huns invaded 
Italy in 452 they plundered the city. 

But it soon regained its old import¬ 
ance, and when the Lombard League 
was formed in 1167 by the leading cities 
of Northern Italy to resist the encroach¬ 
ments of Frederick Barbarossa, the 
famous Holy Roman Emperor Brescia 
was one of its most energetic and re¬ 
sourceful members. Frederick was de¬ 
feated at Legnano, nine years later, 
and had to give up his supposed 
rights over the Lombard cities. 

Arnold of Brescia 

It is not surprising that Brescia took 
this lead in the great movement for 
freedom, for one of its sons, Arnold of 
Brescia, had been a moving spirit in 
rousing the people against medieval 
tyranny. He even tried to form a 
republic on the old classical model in 
Rome itself, but the Pope of the day, 
Adrian the Fourth, the only English¬ 
man who has ever sat in the papal. 
throne, was against him; and when 
Frederick Barbarossa arrived in the 
city, Arnold was hanged. His memory 
lives, however, and his native city is re¬ 
membered more through being linked 
with his name than on its own account. 
A statue of him stands in the streets. - 

Brescia remained wealthy and' im¬ 
portant through the Middle Ages, but> 
•during the French campaign in Italy 
in 1512, the city was packed, and it 
never recovered from that blow. 

Ruled by Venice till 1797, it then 
came under Austrian dominion ; but it 
always chafed, and in 1848 and 1849 
unsuccessfully revolted. Ten years later, 
it was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Italy, and has since grown in prosperity. 

History Written in the Buildings 

Its population is now about 90,000, 
and it has many flourishing manufac¬ 
tures, including iron and steel goods, 
woollens, linen, silk, wine, leather, 
paper, and cutlery. 

Its history is written in its buildings, 
for. in addition to the Roman remains, 
which include a temple now used as a 
' museum of antiquities, there is an 
ancient round cathedral dating back to 
the tenth, and, as some think, to the 
seventh century. It is known as the 
Duomo Vecchio, and is an even more 
interesting example of the circular 
churches that became common in 
Northern Europe than San Vitale at 
Ravenna. A new cathedral was begun 
in 1604 and only finished in 1825. 

The city has an excellent library with 
many rare manuscripts, and, in addition 
to several ancient churches, a well- 
stocked museum and a beautiful palace 
dating back to the twelfth century. 

Its citizens are very much alive, and, 
when the news of the terrible disaster 
at Lake Gleno became known, Brescia 
was foremost in sending help. 


THE LITTLE BRIDGE 
IN THE STRAND 

Famous Bank Linked with 
Its Owner’s House 

GRACEFUL RELIC OF THE 
PAST , . : 

In the Strand the front of miscellane¬ 
ous shops that runs from the new 
picture house near the Adelplii to“ the 
next corner, masking the little oblong 
of stately houses built by the brothers 
Adam in the'- eighteenth century, is 
disappearing, and the dingy front is 
hidden by the housebreaker's hoarding. 

But when they have all gone, behind 
them, but*not of them, will be left a 
little bridge which was built by Robert 
Adam, one of the brothers, and is said 
to be the only example left in London of 
his work. ; / 

It. is a graceful but sturdy Tittle 
bridge, high up above the roadway, of 
Durham House Street, which is parallel 
to the Strand and just behind the 
disappearing houses. It is built of 
Portland stone, which is weathering .to 
the grey of the stoh'C of Wren's cliurelies. 
It is graceful, for it was designed by 
a fine architect, and it is decorated .with 
a” : Greek key pattern ; but it looks 
strong, for it was built for business 
purposes. On top of it is a row of iron 
spikes, which may have been put there 
to keep off thieves, for this little bridge 
was ordered by a great banker who was 
aware that thieves knew of his wealth. 

A Bridge Goes Begging 

The banker was Thomas Coutts, whose 
famous bank was among the group of 
disappearing Strand houses, and the 
bridge was to link his bank to his private 
house, which is now a theatre .’■ Coutts' 
bank has since crossed the Strand. 

The little bridge has had a varied 
history ; and when the Strand front was 
marked for the housebreaker it was not 
quite certain what would become of it, 
or even to whom it belonged. Was it 
owned by the Drummond estate, who 
were the landlords of Mr. Thomas 
Coutts 150 years ago, or had the com¬ 
pany which owns -the disappearing 
Strand front the right to it? Both 
disowned it, and there the little bridge 
hung ownerless in the air. Fortunately, 
the L.C.C. were able to step in, and they 
now say that the little Strand bridge 
shall not go, but shall stop where it is to 
link the new Strand with the old/* 


THE AIRMAN IN THE TUBE 
A New Test of Endurance 

Many an airman has lost control of his 
machine .when he has mounted into the. 
upper reaches of the air and found the 
conditions of pressure and temperature 
too severe to endure. * ,/ 

Some -have regained control as they 
came nearer the ground,, but numbers 
have been killed. There was no way of 
finding out before they went up whether 
they could survive at great heights. 

Now, however, there is no need for 
accidents of this kind, for the men can 
undergo all the severest tests while,still 
on the ground. The latest method of 
testing aivairman's capabilities is to shut 
him tip in a steel tube, so contrived that 
the conditions of tlie upper atmosphere 
are precisely reproduced. > 

Refrigerating machinery lowers the 
temperature inside -the steel tube to 
20 degrees below zero, and an exhauster 
rarefies the air to what it is four or five 
miles up. The airman enters the tube, 
the machinery is set in motion, and the 
effect upon him is observed by doctors 
through thick plate-glass windows.in the 
side of the chamber, and by means of all 
kinds of delicate recording instruments. 
When the air gets very rarefied the ait- 
man has an oxygen mask which .lie can 
put on ; and to withstand the intense 
> cold he is dressed in Arctic clothing. 

Should, the conditions in the steel tube 
prove too severe the man can ask for his 
release by means of a telephone com¬ 
municating with the experts outside. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer 'air the questions sent in. 

Which is the Largest Living Mammal ? 

The African elephant, which often weighs 
over four tons, and sometimes as much as 
six tons. 

Where was Charles the First Buried ? 

’..In Henry the Eighth’s vault at Windsor. 
In 1813 the Prince Regent had the-leaden 
coffin opened and the remains viewed. 

Which is Smaller, an Atom or an 
Electron ? 

An electron is smaller than an atom, 
as atoms are made up of varying numbers 
of electrons. 

Who Discovered the Island of South 
Georgia ? 

This island of the South Seas, where 
Sliackleton lies buried, was discovered in 
1 775 by Captain Cook. ; 

What is the Height of the Snow Line in 
Britain ? 

It is about 5000 feet, but as no mountain 
is so high there is nowhere that is covered 
by snow all the year round. ' 

Could the Eggs of the Dinosaur Hatch 
Out Now? 

No, because they are no longer actual 
eggs, but fossils—that is, the particles of 
the eggs have gone, and their place is taken 
by particles of stone. 

Why do Some Leaves Crackle when 
Burned ? 

For the same reason that wood crackles. 
The sounds are many little explosions of 
the air chambers in the material, the air 
being expanded by the heat till it bursts 
tlie walls of its prison. 

Why Have Some Boroughs a Lord 
Mayor and Others a Mayor? 

The prenx Lord before Mayor is h dignity 
conferred by the sovereign on the chief 
magistrates of a few cities of great size or 
importance. When the title was first used 
is not quite certain. 

From What is Paint Made ? 

From a variety of materials, earths, 
chemicals, and animal and vegetable sub¬ 
stances. For full particulars see a book 
publishedby Crosby Lockwood and Company, 
called The Artists' Manual of Pigments. 
What is the Origin of the Phrase Prunes 
and Prism ? 

It occurs in Part Two, Chapter Five, of 
Little Dorrit, by Charles Dickens: “ The 
word Papa, besides, gives a pretty form to 
the lips. Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, 
and prism are all very good words ft>r the 
lips, especially prunes and prism.’/ 

Why are the Letters A and E often 
Joined Together in Caesar? 

To show that they form a diphthong— 
that is, that they are sounded as one letter 
and not as two. There is a general ten¬ 
dency now, however, not to join the vowels 
together in diphthongs. 

Which are the Six Largest Towns in 
the World ? 

The six largest towns and their popula¬ 
tions are: London, 7,476,168; New York, 
5,620,048; Tokio, 5,164,000; Berlin, 
3,804,000 ; Paris,' 2,907,006 ; Ningpo, 
2,173,000. In each case the greater city 
is taken—that is, the : full extent of the 
city, as in the case of Greater London. * 

Who Ranks Second and Third in the 
Land ? 

Among men the order is the.King, the 
Prince of Wales, the sovereign's younger 
sons, grandsons, brothers,- uncles, and 
nephews, the Archbishop of -’ Canterbury, 
the Lord High Chancellor, the - Archbishop 
of York, the Prime Minister. Among women, 
after Royalties come the Duchesses in order 
of creation. r . ; 

What is the Origin of the Christmas Tree ? 

The practice of setting up a Christmas 
tree and lighting it with candles comes to 
us from Germany, the fir tree being used 
because it is so convenient in .size, shape,, 
and character for holding little knick-knacks 
and presents. The custom is said to be % 
remnant of an old heathen' Scandinavian 
practice, in which' Ygdrasil, the Tree of 
Time, was celebrated. •' 

How is Gorgonzola Cheese Made? 

The cows’ milk is warmed to 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit and coagulated rapidly with 
rennet, after which the curd is cut finely 
and drained in a cloth. Then it is put into 
hoops 12 inches in diameter and 10 inches 
high, turned frequently for four.or five days, 
the cloths being changed occasionally, and 
salted from the outside. It is then trans¬ 
ferred to cool curing rooms and the cheese 
is punched in about 150 holes, and this 
favours the development of a fungus which 
gives the peculiar green streaks. 


THE LINE OF 
PLANETS 

JUPITER, SATURN, AND 
MARS NOW VISIBLE 

Three Worlds Stretched Across 
the Morning Sky 

THE EARTH’S GREAT RACE 

E3y Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The entry of Jupiter into the com¬ 
pany of Saturn and Alars makes the 
morning sky of increasing interest just 
now, the three planets being arranged in 
an almost straight line across the sky. 

Saturn, the most westwardly, is a 
little to the left of due south between 
6 and 7 a.m., and almost midway be¬ 
tween the horizon and overhead. The 
first-magnitude star Spica will be seen 
glittering a little way to the right of 
Saturn, about twelve times the Moon’s 
apparent width away.’ As this is the 
only bright orb near tliere will be no- 
difficulty in identifying the planet, 
which, by the way, is somewhat brighter 
than Spica. 

Mars is some way to the left of Saturn 
at a slightly lower altitude, and not 
quite so bright; he will be readily re¬ 
cognised by his rosy tint. 

Jupiter, much the brightest of them 
all, will be seen, in the absence of morn¬ 
ing mist, low down in tlie south-east 
amid the coming dawn. As he does not 



Sky between 6 and 7 a.m. about Dec. 25 


rise till about 6 a.m. lie is not likely to 
be seen for quite half an hour after¬ 
wards ; but each morning Jupiter rises 
a little earlier, so in two or three weeks 
he will be much easier to find. 

It will be seen that these three bright 
planets and Spica stretch across the 
sky, as in the picture, their altitude 
being higher the later they are observed. 

Through a telescope Jupiter appears 
much the largest of these three worlds. 
An accurate idea of their present ap¬ 
parent sizes will be found if a circle 
3f inches in diameter be drawn to re¬ 
present Jupiter, one of 1J inches for the 
globe of Saturn, and a .little one half an 
inch wide to show Mars. _ 

In addition, Saturn has his rings, 
which, on this scale, are about 4J inches 
wide, with their north, or upper side 
tilted toward us. Tlieir outer rim ap¬ 
pears to pass behind the upper part of 
Saturn and in front of tlie lower portion. 

The Points of Light Above Us 

Of course the actual sizes of these 
far-off worlds are different, being, ac¬ 
cording to the above scale, Jupiter, 
3^ inches; Saturn’s globe, 3J inches ; 
while little Mars would be only three- 
sixteenths of an inch. By this means we 
may form a good impression of what those 
points of light above us represent. 

Incidentally, the Earth would be in¬ 
dicated o\i this scale by a little circle 
barely three-eighths ; of an inch wide. 

The differences between these real 
and apparent sizes are, of course, due 
to their different distances, Mars, much 
the nearest, being about 190 million 
miles away, Jupiter about 560 million, 
and Saturn 780 million miles. 

These distances are all being reduced 
rapidly, for the Earth is racing after 
the planets, so that in a few months' 
time they will be much nearer and 
brighter, particularly Jupiter and Mars. 
Then they will adorn the night sky and 
be a splendid spectacle. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn are Visible before sunrise. In the 
evening Venus and Mercury are low in the south¬ 
west, and Uranus is due south about 5-30 p.m. 
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THE ROGUE WHALE 


A Thrilling Story of 
Two Boys at Sea 

CHAPTER 28 
Making a Bolt for It 

IWIr. Crale . was right. This 
storm was not a typhoon, 
but merely a sort of tornado. 

' After blowing furiously for a 
couple of hours the wind dropped as 
rapidly as it had risen. Then, all 
of a sudden, down came the rain. 

It was the sort of rain that never 
falls in England. It came in 
cataracts, roaring on the torn 
* beach and broken forest like a 
hundred Niagaras. The weight of 
it was so tremendous that for a mo¬ 
ment Kit and Col felt as if they 
were being flattened right out on 
the ground; but Mr. Crale was 
instantly on his feet. 

“ This is our chance. If we want 
to get away we must start at once,” 
he cried. 

At this moment a figure came 
stumbling in upon them out of the 
drenching darkness. 

“ So I’ve found you at last,” said 
a hoarse voice. . ‘ ’ 

“ Why, it’s Chad ! ” exclaimed Col. 
“ Are you coming with us ? ” 

“ Coming where ? ” asked Chad. 

“ Anywhere out of this,” replied 
Col recklessly. “ We are fed up 
with this Blaskett business.” 

“ We are going to Karum’s end 
of the. island,” said Mr. Crale. 

Burton, will you come with us and 
show us the way ? ” 

“ No; thank you,” Chad answered. 
“ I’ll take my chances here. As I 
told jmu ^before, I’ve no use for 
those swamps, especially in weather 
like this. All the same, if you’ve 
made up your mind to go you 
won't get a better chance.” 

“ How do vou mean ? ” asked 
Col. 

“Naga’s hut got flattened “out, 
and a bit of it caught him a crack 
over the skull. No, he’s not dead, 
but it will be an hour or two before 
he’ll be fit to give any orders. And 
as for his folk, most of them are too 
busy trying to dig their household 
goods out of the beach to pay much 
attention to anything else.” 

“ Blaskett! Where is he ? ” 
questioned Mr. Crale. 

“ I reckon he’s with Naga; so, 
if you arc going, the sooner the 
better.” 

He'paused. “ All the same, it’s 
foolishness,” he added. “You’ll 
only stick in that poison swamp 
and be alligator’s meat before 
morning.” 

“ Didn’t you say something about 
another way ? ” asked Col, “ A 
sort of rock saddle between the 
swamp and the sea;”, 

“ Yes, but it’s worse than the 
swamp,” replied . Chad - curtly. 
“Anyone who tried it without a 
guide would break j his neck in 
double quick time.” 

“ Sounds cheerful,” said Col. 

All the same, anything is better 
than staying here. You’re sure 
you won’t.come, Chad?” 

“ I’ve told you,” returned Chad. 
“And now I’m off.” He turned, 
then paused a. moment. 

“ Any of you got a compass ? ” 
he asked. ■> 

“ Yes,” said Mr.' Crale. “ I 
have a small luminous compass.” 

“ Then after you’ve turned the 
flank of the.mountain keep a course 
nor’-west by north. Good-bye and 
good luck to you. I don’t suppose 
I shall ever see any of you again.” 

Next moment he had vanished 
in the direction of the beach, while 
the others followed Mr. Crale into 
the bush. 

CHAPTER 29 

When the Sun Rose 

•"Their previous attempt had 
1 been made in broad daylight, 
and even then they had found it 
none too ea,sy to force their way ■ 


T:Id by T. C„ Bridges 
the C.N. Storyteller 

through the forest. Now half the 
trees were down and lying in heaps 
tangled with cord-like creepers, 
while, owing to the darkness and 
the roaring downpour of rain, it 
was impossible to see a yard in 
advance. 

Without Mr. Crate’s compass they 
would all have been hopelessly lost 
before they had gone fifty yards, 
and even with its help progress was 
terribly slow. They travelled in 
single file, each within touching 
distance of the next. And when 
one fell, which happened on an 
average about once a minute, all 
the rest had to stop until he was 
on his feet again. 

At the end of an hour they had j 
crossed the lowest part .of the 
jungle and reached the first shoulder 
of the Kill. 

The rain was still pouring down 
relentless! y. Every hollow was a 
pond, and torrents were foaming 
down the steep hillside. 

There was not one of the party 
who was not badly bruised, while 
the tremendous exertion of wading 
through the mixture of sticky mud 
and water had left them breath¬ 
less and exhausted. . 

Reaching an open space, Mr. 
Crale called a halt. 

“ Has anyone a watch ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I've got one,” replied Col. 

“ But I can’t even tell whether it’s 
going.” . ; 

Jupe spoke. Like many coloured 
men he had an almost uncanny 
sense of time.' 

“ Ah reckon it’s mighty nigh five 
o'clock, Marse Crale.” 

“ Then it will be dawn in little 
more .than half-an-hour,” said Mr. 
Crale. “ And I think the best thing 
will be to wait for the light.” 

“Dat’s good sense, boss,” agreed 
Jupe, as he plumped his great frame 
down on a fallen log, and made 
room for the twins beside him. 

It was a trying business, sitting 
there in the . soaking blackness ; 
but luckily it did not last long. 
Within half an hour the intense 
gloom had changed to a kind of 
grey ness. Then the rain* began to 
slacken, and inside another ten 
minutes there was light enough to 
see their surroundings. 

, “ Gwine to be a right fine day,” 
said Jupe cheerfully, as he rose and 
shook himself like a huge dog. 

“ Ah guess we’d better be moving.” 

x Mr. Crale merefy nodded', and the 
party started again. 

Within a very few minutes the 
rain stopped, and a pink glow 
bathed the top of the great^ hill 
above them. 

As the light increased, it showed 
the fearful havoc caused by the 
storm. Up there on the hillside 
many trees had been^torn out by 
the roots, leaving great pits which 
brimmed with water. The soil was 
like treacle, in which their feet sank 
over their boot tops at every step. 
Very soon the Sun was full up and 
the sopping forest steamed under 
its hot rays. 

The boys noticed that. Mr. 
Crale kept on looking back. 

“ Do you think those beggars of 
Naga’s are after us again, Jupe ? ” 
asked Col. 

“ I guess dev’ll have dere work 
cut out ef dey are,” replied the 
harpooner. “ No, Marse Col, we’ve 
got a right good start, and if we 
kin cross dat nasty old swamp, ah 
reckon we’ll fool dem fellows.” 

The party was now travelling 
down hill, and suddenly Kit pointed. 

“ There’s the swamp,” he said. 

“ Why, it doesn't look so' awfully 
bad,” said Col, as he gazed at the 
flat, green expanse of mangrove tops 
which lay beneath them ; “ and 

it's not more than half a mile wide,” 
lie added. 

Cheered b} r the thought that they 
had m got so far, w the whole party 


quickened their pace and soon 
found themselves on the edge of 
the swamp. 

“ Not quite so nice as you thought 
it was,” said Kit in a low voice to 
his brother. 

Col did not reply, but stood still, 
staring uncomfortably at the most 
horrid mess of mud and water that 
anyone could well imagine. 

The swamp consisted of pools of 
inky black slime and mud banks, 
which were almost as black and 
even more ■ slimy. These. banks 
were covered with the .curiously 
twisted and gnarled roots of man¬ 
grove trees. And it was plain on the 
lace of it that* the only possible 
way of crossing would be by climb¬ 
ing over these roots. As for the 
mud, it was evidently bottomless. 

“ A mighty nasty-looking place, 
Marse Crale,” said jupe. 

“ I quite agree with you, Jupe,” 
replied the mate drily* “ but it’s 
either this or that.” 

He pointed as he spoke to a 
tremendous cliff which rose sheer 
as the wall of a skyscraper some 
half a mile to the left. 

“ What do y ou say, men ? ” he 
added. “ Is it the swamp or the 
cliff ? ” 

“ Ah guess ah can creep better 
dan ah can climb,” said Jupe, show¬ 
ing his white teeth in a broad grin. 
“ De swamp fer nie.” 

“ I vote we try the swamp first,” 
said Col. “ What do you think, 
Horton ? ” 

Bliss and Horton agreed, and 
without another word Mr. Crale 
swung himself into the branches of 
the nearest mangrove. The others 
followed. , . 

CHAPTER 30 
Green Eyes and Yellow Fangs 

Eor a little distance they got on 
* well enough; but then came 
a wide gap filled by a pool of black, 
oily-looking water, and there was 
nothing for it but to try to work 
around the top of it. 

They had nearly reached this 
point when there came a sharp 
crack, a splash and a cry. Horton 
had trusted himself to a branch too 
thin to bear his weight, and had 
dropped plump into the morass 
beneath. 

Bliss, who was next him, 
managed to catch him by the collar, 
and hold his head above the scum, 
but could not pull him out. 

Jupe, who, in spite of his immense 
bulk, was as active as a cat, came to 
the rescue. 

“ Hold on. Bliss,” he • * cried. 
“ All’ll give yo’ a hand.” 

Steadying himself, he got hold of 
a long branch, and by main force 
wrenched it from the stem. 

It was just as he was doing this 
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that there came a shout of alarm 
from Bliss, and Col and Kit were 
almost paralysed with horror when 
they saw the head of an immense 
alligator just above the surface 
of the pool, and ploughing swiftly 
toward the unfortunate Horton. 

It looked as if Horton’s fate was 
scaled, for not one of the party had 
a gun or a pistol. 

But Jupe was equal to the occa¬ 
sion. Turning like a flash, he made 
a great spring on to a mass of roots 
which showed above the mud close 
to the spot where Horton was 
trapped. He swung up his great 
cudgel, and as the hideous brute 
came within striking distance, 
brought it down with every ounce 
of his tremendous strength on the 
alligator’s nose. 

So great was the foice of the blow 
. that the tough branch was shattered 
to splinters. 

The alligator’s scaly tail ■ rose 
high in the air and came down with 
a crash which spattered everyone 
with slime. 

Then the creature disappeared 
altogether into the darksome depths 
of the pool. 

Dropping his broken club, Jupe 
turned, caught hold of Horton, and 
he and Bliss between them dragged 
I the man from the mud like a cork 
from a bottle. 

“ Dat was a mighty close pinch,” 
remarked Jupe, as he wiped the 
mud from his eyes with the back of 
his hand. 

“ I’d have been pinched sure 
enough, Jupe, if it hadn't been for 
you,” said Horton, with a plucky 
attempt at a smile. “ All the same, 
if I'd known that these here things 
lived in the swamp, I’d hdve voted 
for the cliff-face every time.” 

“ Look out, Jupe ! ” sang out 
Col suddenly. “ There’s another 
of the brutes 1 ” 

“-There’s more than one,” added 
Kit. “ Look ! The water is alive 
with them ! ” 

He was right, most dreadfully 
right. 

One after another, the heads of a 
dozen or more of the huge swamp 
lizards rose silently out of the 
scummy depths, their greenish 
eyes glinting in the sun under 
their great horny eyelids. And each 
one began moving steadily toward 
the little group who clung pre-‘ 
cariously to the mangroves. 

Mr. Crale spoke up. 

“ Get back, all of you ! ” he 
ordered sharply. “ Get back! 
It’s our only chance ! ” . 

The moment. they turned the 
alligators quickened their pace. 
One drove straight at Jupe. The 
big harpooner seized .a branch over¬ 
head, and, as he swung himself up, 
a pp,ir of jaws like giant scissors 
and armed with curved yellow 
fangs, each three inches long, 
clanged together like a steel trap 
barely a yard beneath his feet. 

“ Golly, dat was close ! ” gasped 
Jupe. “ Ah wish ah had ma lance, 
yo’ great, ugly brute. ~ Ah'd learn 
yo’, ah would.” ' 

“ Come on, Jitpe ! ” cried Col 
sharply. “ Come on!”- 

Jupe gave one more glance at his 
baffled opponent, then followed the 
others as they went rapidly back 
by the way they had come. 

It was a very discouraged little 
party who gained firm ground on the 
wrong side of the swamp. Mr. 
Crale saw this .and; like a wise 
leader, gave . them no. time to 
brood. 

“ We can’t cross the swamp,” he 
said. “ That is clear.. But there is 
still the cliff. The saddle may not 
be as bad as Chad Burton made 
out. Anyhow, there are no alli¬ 
gators there. Are you game to 
try it ? ” 

“ We are that, . boss,” replied 
Jupe, and started-at a run. 

“ Just as well,not to waste time,” 
said Kit in Col’s ear, as they 
followed. “ If I'm not very much 
mistaken I spotted some of Naga’s 
chaps up on the hill-top behind us.” 
Col glanced back. He whistled 
softly* 

“ You're right,” he said. “ Run 
as hard as you know.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

? 

The Lawyer Novelist 

HP he son of a well-to-do Man- 
Chester solicitor, after be¬ 
ing educated at the grammar 
school in his native city, began 
to study law with a view of 
following his father's profession. 

But he had no love for the 
law, his brilliant powers being 
directed rather to the paths of 
literature and the drama. Full 
of the romantic spirit, he began 
to write for the magazines, and 
even started a publication of his 
own, which, however, was not a 
success, and very soon had to 
stop publication. 

When the young man was 19 
his father died, and he moved 
to London to finish liis legal 
education; but the lure of 
literature still drew him, and a 
well-known publisher became 
his friend and suggested that he 
should forsake the law for 
publishing. 

Within two years he married 
the daughter of this friend and 
he became a publisher, but after 
about a year and a half aban¬ 
doned that business. Sir Walter 
Scott was attracted by the young 
man’s ability and enthusiasm, 
and, at liis request, wrote for an 
annual which he issued the well- 
known poem The Bonnets of 
Bonnie Dundee. 

The young publisher paid the 
great man twenty guineas for 
this, but Scott made a present 
of the money to a little girl 
friend of his. v 

After travelling for a year or 
two, the j young man took seri¬ 
ously to the business of stor} r - 
writing, and produced one after 
another a long series of historical 
novels dealing with many periods 
of English history, and taking 
for his heroes all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men, including kings, 
queens, highwaymen, criminals, 
traitors, and so on. 

He was very much criticised 
for his glorification of certain 
notorious criminals, and, accept¬ 
ing the reproof, did not repeat 
the practice in his later novels. 

Tlioiigli these books are not 
high literature, they are quite 
good and interesting reading, 
contain much instruction, and 
are largely read today. 

The author was extraordinarily 
popular during his lifetime. For 
years his London home was a 
centre of hospitality, and leading- 
men in literature and art were 
constantly found there—Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lands eer,Cruikshank, 
and so on. He was a good fellow, 
and in 1881, when he was 77, a 
great banquet in . his honour was 
given in the town-hall of his 
native city, at .which the mayor 
presided. The following year 
the 1 a w y e r- 
novelist died 
and was buried 
in London. Cer¬ 
tain of his books 
will always be 
read for the vi¬ 
vid pen pictures 
they give of 
great historical- 
events in England’s story. Here 
is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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there’s $\[ight and T)ay, $oth Sweet Things ® 


D1 MERRYMAN 

Little boy had just arrived 
i home after his first day at a 
new school, and his father wanted 
to know what work he had done, 
f' “Well, Billy, what have you 
learned today ? ” he asked, 
i Nothing,” replied Billy. 

; “ But that is ridiculous/’ ex¬ 

claimed. Father. “ Come! Tell me 
what you did in school.” 

“ Well, there was a lady there 
who wanted to know how to spell a 
few. simple words, so I told her.” 

□ s E 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
My first is in mountain but not in 
hill, 

My second’s in river but not in rill, 
My third is in com but not in rice, 
My fourth is in snow but not in ice, 
My fifth is in rye but not in oat, 

’ My sixth is in ship but not in boat, 
My seventh’s in stone but not in 
, slate, 

My eighth is in soon but not in late, 
My whole, no doubt, will plainly 
j show 

A poet great we all do know. 

Answer next week 

S 0 0 . 

Burning a Picture 

Most of us have found in Christ¬ 
mas crackers a sheet of 
flimsy paper on which a design is 
burned out when we light it with a 



smouldering match or piece of string. 
These little pictures in fire can be 
quite easily made at home. 

First make a solution of nitrate 
of potash in water. Then dip into it 
a pointed piece of wood or quill, and 
draw on a sheet of unglazed paper 
a simple outline picture or your 
signature. Allow the solution to 
dry, and then apply the red-hot 
end of a match or piece of string to 
one end of the drawing. 

A slow smouldering will be the 
result, and the train of smoulder 
will trace out the design or signature. 

m 0 0’ :l, 

\\7hat is the only thing: that 
can live.in the midsLof fire? 

A piece of coal. 

□ 0 - o 

The Zoo that Never Was 



The Teddyphantus from the Tulgey Wood 


□ 0.0 
Transposition 

Whole, I am that on which the 
outline of anything is drawn ; 
behead,and I am an animal; behead 
again, and I am skill; transpose, and 
I am once more an-animal*; trans¬ 
pose again, and I am a seaman. 

Solution next week 


Why is a horse cleverer than a 
fox? 

Because a horse can run when he* 
is in a trap and~a fox cannot. 


0 0E 
Keeping Well in Winter 



“W IIAT is the notion?” Flick 
inquired 

Of Flack, as there he lay. 

“ I do it,” said his Brownie chum, 
“To keep bad colds away. 

Such colds, the teacher said today. 
However hard they try, 

Can seldom get a grip on folksy - 
Who keep their feet quite dry ! ” 
0 0 E 

Is Your Name Flux ? 

'J'he surname Flux has quite a 
different origin from the 
common word flux, which is from 
the Latin fluere, to flow. Flux, 
the surname, has the same origin 
as the names Folk, Fulk, Fewkes, 
Foulkes, Foakes, Fooks, Fowkes, 
Folkes, Volks, Vokes, Flook, and 
Fluke. All these came from the 
old Christian name Fule or Foulkes 
borne by many of the Counts of 
Anjou, and these surnames.grew up 
after the period of the Anjouin 
influence in England. 

□ 0 EJ 

What Am I ? 

'J'hey placed me on the other side 
To that on which I stood; 

I instantly began to glide 
As swiftly as I could. 

A match’gainst time it was indeed, 

I scarcely thought to win it; 

So nicely reckoned was my speed 
I did it to the minute. 

Over I went and tried again, 

Again began to run 
Along the little narrow lane; 

But backward now begun. 

I did it just as quickly then 
As I had done before ; 

It took me just, from eight till ten, 
Two hours,, not any more. 

• - - Answer next week 

0 0 0 
Letting the Cat Out of the Bag 
A man arrived, in a small village 
with a big, in which he 
declared he had a; cherry-coloured 
cat. Of course, the country people 
wanted to see this,strange animal, 
and maintained that, a cat of such 
a colour could not possibly exist. 

The stranger, however, assured 
them most emphatically that he 
had a cherry-coloured cat, and at 
last he consented to. prove his 
statement. He opened.the bag, and 
out jumped a black cat. 

“That is not a cherry-coloured. 
cat! ” cried the indignant yokels. 

“It is,” replied the man. “ It’s 
the colour of a black cherry; I 
said nothing about a red one! ” 

0 0 , 0 

\yHY is the letter. E like London ? 

Because it is the capital of 
England. 

s 0 . □ 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Beheaded Word 

Crate, rate, rat, ate, at, a 
What Am I? MILL 
A Hidden Word Puzzle 

Newspaper. Nail, Ensign, Well, 
Star, Pencil, Aeroplane, Pillar, Earth, 
Roof. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


8 


9 


Jacko Keeps af Pet 

LJis mother had just said: “T wonder where Jacko is ” 
* when, the door opened, and in he came, grinning rather 
nervously. •* - 

“ I say, Mum and Dad,” he said, “ do come down the 
garden. .1 want to show you something,” 

“ Whatever is the boy up to now.? ” said his.father.. 

Jacko led them to an old pig-sty at the end of the garden. 
It had been disused for years, but now it was cleaned, the 
broken.palings were mended,-and the floor was strewn with 
fresh bracken: 

“ Choog ! Choog ! Choog ! ” cried Jacko, like a regular 
farmer, and out came a tiny pig which looked like a satin toy. 

“ How dare you-” began his mother ; but Jacko broke 

in. “ Mr. Smith gave him to.me,” he cried; “ I’m going to bring 
him up, and sell him for a lot of money, and give it all to 
Dad. I can be sensible and look after an animal properly.” 

“ But you can’t'keep a nasty pig-” began his mother. 

“ My, dear,” interrupted her husband,. “ we mustn’t dis¬ 
courage the boy when he’s trying to do right. I’m very thank¬ 
ful to see him entering on such a thrifty scheme. Pig-keeping 
is very profitable, I believe. 'And pigs that are kept clean do 
not smell.” 

So Jacko kept his*pig. 

Mr. Jacko was rather disappointed to find that it could not 



had to be fed from a bottle, and later it had swill. Of course 
Mr. Jacko had to pay for the milk and pig-meal, but it did not 
come to very much each week, and he was looking forward to 
the money he was to have in the end. 

Every day Smut grew fatter and fatter, and many an evening 
was spent in discussing what he would fetch at the market. 

At last Mr. Jacko thought it was time to -sell Smut, and on 
his way to the office he asked the butcher to go and value him. 

When he got back that night his first words were: “ Well, 
what did Cutlet offer for the pig ? ” 

“ I didn’t give him a chance to offer anything,” replied Jacko. 
“ I said he wasn’t for sale.” ‘ 

“ What! ” cried Mr. Jacko, dropping his umbrella. 

“ He’s so tame and so affectionate,” cried Jacko, “ I can't 
let him go to the slaughter-house ! ’’ 

Before his father could protest Mrs. Jacko struck in. 

“ We mustn’t discourage the boy when he’s .trying to do 
right,” she said. “I’m very thankful to see him so-tender¬ 
hearted. I couldn’t have borne to think of poor Smut going to 
the butcher myself.”, - ... 

So Smut ds still growing fatter, and. poor Mr. Jacko is still 
payingliis bills. Pig-keeping is not always profitable. 


The paragraph on the right is a French i 

A Cat's Protection j 

An Essex reader gives this instance 
of a cat and dog friendship that went 
as far as combined. defence against 
an enemy/. *. 

12 While I was at school my 
mother witnessed the following 
instance of a cat’s defence of a 
dog who was his friend. 

A strange dog came into our 
garden and began to fight with 
my little dog. Tom, the cat, who 
, had been peacefully sleeping in 

11 the sunshine up to that.moment, 

“ at once sprang up, and, with his 

hair bristling, rushed into the 
fray, drove off the dog, and 
chased him-from the garden. 

He then- inspected Jack,, the 
dog, for any sign of his being 
hurt, and, finding none, walked 

12 peacefully away and went to 
— sleep again. 


translation of the*paragraph on the left 

j La Protection d’un Chat 

Un lecteur de 1 ’Essex nous raconte 
ce trait de 1’amitie d’un chat et d’un 
chien qui all ait jusqu’i s’unir pour se 
defend re contre un ennemi. 

Lorsque j’etais ,a 1 ’ecole ma 
mere fut temoin de 1’incident 
suivant, ou un chat defendit un 
chien qui etait son ami. 

Un chien inconnu entra dans 
notre jardin et se rnit a attaquer 
mon petit chien. Tom, le chat, 
qui jusqu’a ce moment dormait 
paisiblement au .soleil, s’eveilla 
en sursaut, et, le poil herisse, 
s’elanga dans la melee ; ii for9a 
le chien a se retirer et le chassa 
hors du jardin. 

Puis, il s’assura que Jack, 
mon chien, ne portait pas de 
traces de blessures, et, n’en 
trouvant pas, il s’eloigna tran- 
quillement et se rendormit. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Christmas Feast 

J ust before Christmas Jack 
Frost, the North Wind, 
and the Snow Queen all came 
to spend Christmas in England. 

In three days the ground was 
as hard as iron. Jack Frost 
did that. Everyone had 
chapped lips and a blue nose. 
The North Wind did that. 
And there was hardly 7 a green 
leaf to be seen, because the 
Snow Oueen had covered them 
all up with her white mantle. - 
The puddles and the ponds 
were covered with ice, and the 
children had splendid fun slid¬ 
ing on them. They were out 
all day snowballing and slid¬ 
ing, and came home so hungry 
that the bread and butter dis¬ 
appeared like magic. 

On Christmas Eve cook made 
lovely things in the kitchen— 
cakes, puddings^ and mince-pies. 
Cook said everybody ought to 
have a feast at Christmas. 

“ The birds haven’t got one,” 
said Betty sadly. 

It was quite true. While all 
these nice things were being 
made in the kitchen the poor 
blackbirds and robins and 
thrushes were hopping hungrily 
round the garden. 

“But they must have a 
feast,” cried Jacky. “ Let’s 
buy them one.” 

“We haven’t got any^money,” 
sighed Barbara. “"Christmas 
presents cost such a lot.” 

• “ We'll make a collection,” 
said Pat and they found a tin 
box and' asked everyone to 
put something in it to. buy a 
Christmas dinner for the birds. 

Then they' went and bought 
nuts — tits love nuts; and 
loaves and bones and fat— 
starlings adore bones and fat; 
and corn, and a stale cake to 
make things look Christmasy. 

On Christmas morning they 
got up early and swept a large 
piece of the Snow Queen’s 
mantle off the lawn and spread 
out the feast. 

“ We’ll put holly berries in the 
middle,” said Barbara. “ They 



The guests enjoyed the feast 


will look pretty 7 , and they can eat 
them afterwards for dessert.” 

Then they 7 put pans of clean 
water all round, shut the cat in 
the nursery, and went indoors 
to watch the guests feasting. 

The little visitors loved every 
crumb of it; and though the 
starlings and sparrows quar¬ 
relled about the nicest bit of 
fat, it didn’t matter, because 
there was plenty for everybody. 
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HOME-GROWN CITRONS * SHOP ON A SLEDGE • TEN-MILLION-YEAR-OLD EGGS 
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The Wild Deer Become Friendly—On the Canadian National Reserve, where animals are protected 
by law, the wild deer become so tame that they often walk up to visitors who go in motor¬ 
cars and feed out of their hands. They thrive and multiply under Government protection 


A Great Indian Festival—Every year the great victory of India’s mythical hero Rama over 
the tyrant King Ravna is celebrated by Hindus j and at the recent festival at Lahore these giant 
effigies of Ravna were burned as part of the celebrations. Thousands attended the festival 
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Citrons Grow in England—Citrons are growing in 
the open air at Falmouth; and some of the people 
gather them and candy the peel ready for the 
making of the next year's Christmas puddings 


Inside a Great Liner’s Steam-pipe—While the Cunard liner Mauretania is laid 
up for a complete overhauling of its engines and turbines* kinematograph 
operators are taking moving pictures of the six hundred engineers and mechanics 
at work ; and this photograph shows them inside a steam-pipejleading to the turbine 


London’s Herons Frozen Out—During the spell of 
frost, when the lake in St. James’s Park was frozen 
over, London’s herons were very disconsolate, 
as can be seen in this picture showing two of them 




Ten-Million-Year-Old Eggs—Here are some of the ten-million-year-old dinosaur eggs 
recently found in the Mongolian desert, as they appeared Iying N where they were dug out 


Shop on a Sledge—Vegetable growers in Christiania, Norway, take their wares to market 
in shops built on sleigh runners ; and an assembly of these has a very curious appearanca 
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